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EDWARD LIVINGSTON AND HIS CODE.* 


We endeavored in a late number of this Review to make our 
readers better acquainted with one of the great intellects of Eng- 
land. It wasa labor of love to speak of Jeremy Bentham ; for 
from our earliest youth he had been an especial favorite. We 
remember how violently he had been traduced by the writers of the 
day, when he first began his attacks upon the rotten system of 
English law, and how nobly, by the dint of persevering industry 
and superior genius, he had triumphed over his adversaries. We 
saw his strange doctrines gradually making their way into 
thinking minds, until a schoo] of mighty and disinterested spirits 
gathered round him as their chief; and such men, both great and 
good, as Romilly, Mackintosh, and Brougham, made it their high- 
est aim to carry into effect the benevolent theories which in silence 
and loneliness his master-mind had conceived. Withall his whim- 
sies and odd conceits, in spite of his hard and cold system of mor- 
als, we delighted to dwell upon that high enthusiasm which could 
relinquish a lucrative profession for the prosecution of a toilsome 
and unprofitable reform ; upon that intrepid valor which assailed 
without quailing a citadel fortified by the habits and opinions of 
ages ; upon that severe and patient diligence which, through long 
years of cruel abuse, kept right on its way, and upon that noble 


* Eloge Historique de M. Livingston, par M. Mignet, Secretaire Perpétuel de 
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A System of Penal Law for the State of Louisiana, prepared under the author- 
ity of a law of said State, by Edward Livingston. To which are prefixed a Pre- 
liminary Report on the plan of a Penal Code, and introductory reports to the sev- 
eral codes embraced in the system of Penal Law. Philadelphia, 1833. 
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love of truth which gave no rest to its possessor till every lurk- 
ing-place of sophistry had been explored, and every abuse of legis- 
lation corrected. 

It is with still greater pleasure that we turn to a kindred genius 
of our own country, who in many respects reduced to practice 
what Bentham had only suggested ; who, taking up the subject 
of law-reform where the master had left it, pursued important 
parts of it to a complete consummation; and who, not satisfied 
with the speculations of the closet, succeeded in inducing the 
legislative power of a magnificent state to request him to make 
law of thet which had before been only theory. Edward Livings- 
ton, in the code now known as the Code of Louisiana, a code at 
once simple and comprehensive, raised himself to the first rank 
among jurists as well as among public benefactors ; and had it been 
adopted, would have conferred a distinction upon his chosen State 
more glorious and lasting than ever warrior gave to the land his 
blood had defended. He would have achieved a mightier emanci- 
pation than was ever won by the sword. As it is, his reward will 
be an enduring fame and the perennial gratitude of a great people. 

We desire to acquaint those of our readers, who are not already 
informed, with the nature and extent of his services. It is a high 
duty te keep the remembrance of those men who have done 
good things perpetually fresh. But it is a higher duty never to 
permit the great principles of truth, no matter in what cepartment 
of inquiry they may have been started, to fall into the neglect to 
which the busy pursuits and frivolous pleasures of life would con- 
sign them. They are the guiding stars that God has set along the 
heaven to conduct society in its slow and uncertain advances. 

First, a few words as to the man. Livingston was born in the 
colony of New York, in the year 1764. His family, which had 
formerly been one of the most powerful and illustrious clans in 
Scotland, driven away by religious persecution, were among the 
earliest settlers of America. They brought with them to the place 
of their exile, along with lofty tastes and generous manners, an 
indestructible love of liberty. When the infant colonies, oppressed 
by the mother-country, began to stir with the aspirations of inde- 
pendence, their sentiments and principles had already prepared 
them to take part with those who struck for freedom. Edward 
Livingston, the youngest of eleven children, was a witness of many 
of the exciting scenes of the Revolutionary war. His brother 
Robert was a member of that magnanimous Congress which, for 
seven years during the vicissitudes of a bloody contest did not de- 
spair of their country ; and had, with Jefferson, Franklin, Adams, and 
Sherman, drawn up a Declaration of Independence that was the 
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“birth-act” of a nation. His brother-in-law, the chivalrous Mont- 
gomery, in the young vigor of his hopes and faculties, perished 
gloriously in the assault upon Quebec. And his hearth was ever 
the hospitable home of La Fayette, and those other noble auxiliaries 
of the American cause who so gallantly battled for the rights of 
humanity, in sustaining the feeble but spirited arms of the small 
band of American patriots. 

Under the influence of such examples, the foundation of his 
character was laid. When he afterward came to act for himself, 
a long life of public usefulness and unspotted purity testified that 
early impressions were durable. He never forgot the love of jus- 
tice, nor the disinterested patriotism that had always marked the 
characters of his ancestors and friends. 

He devoted himself to the profession of the law. In his pre- 
paratory studies, which were alike thorough and discursive, he 
made himself familiar with the doctrines of the common law, 
which had been adopted from the mother-country, and with the 
principles of the civil law, as they were found in the old writers, 
and as they were illustrated on the continent of Europe. His 
practice in the courts was followed by all the success that a dis- 
tinguished and wealthy connexion could give a young man of 
extraordinary industry and talent. He rose rapidly into fame ; 
and in 1794, he was chosen a representative of New York in 
Congress. 

It was an important epoch. The American people had just 
emerged froma fierce and protracted struggle for independence ; 
they had formed a government before then unknewn to the legisla- 
tion of the world ; Washington had been selected as the first to admin- 
ister it ; and around him were gathered the tried spirits who, either 
in the counsel or the field, had assisted him in the mighty work of 
revolution. The constitution, binding free and sovereign states in 
an indissoluble league, after long anxiety and deliberation, was about 
to be tried. Its strength and its weaknesses, its tendencies,whether 
for good or for evil, were soon to develop themselves in practical 
operation. Parties, taking their principles from the bent of their 
dispositions toward a stronger government or a stronger people, 
were already formed. At the head of one division stood Thomas 
Jefferson, the ardent friend of liberty, from his youth a champion 
of the people on the broadest grounds, a philosopher of the French 
school, sanguine, far-sighted, sagacious. At the head of the other 
was Alexander Hamilton, also a friend of liberty, but distrustful of 
the people, skilled in the politics of England, accomplished, am- 
bitious, and eloquent. Livingston lost no time in ranging himself 
among the disciples of the former. He entered with enthusiasm 
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into the defence of the popular measures of his day. He opposed 
the British treaty of ’94 ; he fought resolutely against the sedition 
law ; and to this day, in many of the log huts of the western fron- 
tiers, his able speech against the atrocious provisions of the alien 
acts constitutes a part of the household furniture. Here it was, 
too, that he formed the acquaintance of a delegate from the dis- 
tant and obscure territory of Tennessee, with whom he was after- 
ward destined to perform so conspicuous a part, both in war and 
peace. The delegate was Andrew Jackson. 

Livingston continued in Congress till the end of the adminis- 
tration of Adams. He was then selected by his fellow-citizens to 
discharge the duties of chief municipal magistrate of New York. 
In this office, he had occasion to manifest other traits of charac- 
ter than those which had given him political prominence. Soon 
after his return, the yellow fever began to rage with unusual 
violence. Livingston gave himself up entirely to the care and 
protection of the sick ; and, by personal visitation, by the gratui- 
tous distribution of his fortune, by a wise direction of the city 
government, he contributed greatly to the restoration of the gen- 
eral health. When seized himself with the fever, as it began to 
abate, the spontaneous gratitude of the whole population, mani- 
fested by anxious visits, by expressions of sympathy, and by gifts, 
told how deeply his noble generosity had fastened him to the 
affections of all classes. But that freedom from selfish feeling 
which had saved others, sacrificed himself; and, in the fortieth 
year of his age, when he fondly thought that leisure would be 
afforded him to resume those elevated studies which had been the 
charm of his life, he found himself stripped of his wealth, and 
compelled a second time to commence his professional career.* 
To a man of less energy, this would have been no ordinary trial ; 
to Livingston it was only an occasion for manifesting his lofty 
virtues. He speedily arranged his affairs, and in a few months 
found himself an emigrant in the new territory of Louisiana, re- 
cently purchased by the United States from the French. That 
territory was then a new and uncultivated country, but beautifully 
placed by Providence in one of the largest and richest valleys of 
the world, watered by the grandest rivers, and at the head of a 
magnificent gulf, communicating with the main ocean. The mighty 
stream of population, so long hemmed in by the range of the Al- 
Jegenies, had burst its barriers, and was already spreading over 


* We would dwell more minutely upon these incidents of Mr. Livingston’s life, 
had not the elegant pen of an admiring friend, Mr. Auguste Davezac, already 
anticipated us. See Democratie Review, First Series, Vol. viii. No. xxxiv, 
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the almost boundless prairies of the west. In a few years the 
forests had disappeared, fertile plantations and growing towns 
covered their sites; a fine city at the mouth of the Mississippi 
served as an outlet to its productions, and wealth, order, and 
civilization, rewarded the toils of the enterprising settlers. 

Livingston engaged in the practice of the law, and fortune fol- 
lowed his exertions. Not satisfied, however, with the mere accu- 
mulation of property, he suggested and accomplished, in connex- 
ion with others, important reforms of his favorite science. The 
various fortunes of Louisiana, as a dependancy, first of Spain and 
then of France, under a territorial government and as an independ- 
ent state, had introduced a world of confusion into its law. It 
was a vast miscellany of Spanish customs, French decrees, En- 
glish precedents, and conflicting legislative enactments. In its 
forms of procedure, particularly, it was defective and inconsist- 
ent. Livingston set about correcting its evils. Rejecting alike 
the interminable proceedings of the French, and the absurd fictions 
of English practice, he formed a short and simple code of proce- 
dure, which combined the advantages of the various systems that 
prevailed, and was at the same time free from their vices. He 
digested and methodized also the more ancient civil laws that 
were recogrused as authoritative. Nor was it the least of the 
benefits flowing from those preparatory labors, that his mind was 
directed to that grand and comprehensive scheme of law-reform 
which he subsequently carried into effect, with such honor to 
himself and to the legislature which had the wisdom to engage 
his talents. 

The war of 1812 interrupted his plans. Ready as he was to 
do good to his country with his pen, he was no less ready to take 
up the sword in her defence. During the siege of New Orleans, 
he seconded the efforts of the patriotic Jackson. He shared in 
the dangers and in the glory of the battle; and when the strife 
had ceased, he was employed in the benevolent task of nego- 
tiating an exchange of prisoners. 

With the return of peace, the great purpose of his life was re- 
newed. The legal studies that had been relinquished again ab- 
sorbed his thoughts; he completed a plan of penal reform; he 
procured himself to be elected to the Legislature of the State ; he ~ 
unfolded his enterprise to that body; and in February, 1820, to 
the immortal distinction of its members, he was appointed to pre- 
pare at length a report of all that he proposed to accomplish. Liv- 
ingston undertook the task with avidity, making himself acquainted 
with whatever had been done in his own country and abroad in re- 
lation to the subject, corresponding with distinguished juriscon- 
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sults of all nations, comparing the principles of every theory —and 
before the end of four years had the satisfaction to see his plan 
approved, 

It is of that plan »xe design to give some account. His sys- 
tem is so important, so original and comprehensive in its provis- 
ions, so rich in suggestions, that it cannot be too profoundly 
studied. It were worth whole years of toil, to bring it into a 
more general adoption. 

We shall advert, for a moment, however, to what had been 
done for a reformation of penal laws at the time Livingston began 
his labors. In the earlier stages of modern civilization, those 
who made the laws for the trial and punishment of criminals 
seem to have been moved solely by a spirit of blind and unmiti- 
gated ferocity. Society, i departing from many of the barbarous 
usages of the feudal age, retained much of its savageness of man- 
ners and disposition. The discipline of force under which it had 
been educated continued long after to exert an influence upon 
the habits and opinions of the people. An increasing intercourse 
among states and men, the consequence of the growth of com- 
merce, while it liberalized the pursuits and refined the exterior 
courtesies of life, did not impress its effect so deeply upon the 
general mind, as to efface the traces of former selfishness and 
brutality, nor to remove from existing institutions those fierce and 
vindictive provisions which a ruder condition had originated. 
Mistaking severity for justice, supposing vengeance to be the single 
object of public, as it had been of private, punishment, excluding 
those who had infringed upon the law from the common sympa- 
thies of their race, criminals were treated by it (unless protected 
by rank or interest) as outcasts, were arrested without cause, con- 
demned without trial, and punished with the most excruciating 
tortures and the most infamous deaths. Under the cruelest laws, 
they were arraigned before the most unfeeling judges ; they were 
denied the right of being heard in their own defence, subjected 
to insult and caprice, and often compelled, on the rack or by the 
flame, to confess crimes of which they had never been guilty, or to 
purchase immunity by the grossest falsehoods and most degrading 
infidelity. Secret tribunals, inquisitions, lettres-de-cachet, muti- 
Jations, and indiscriminate butchery, were the instruments with 
which the law executed its purposes, alike upon offenders of every 
age and sex, and of every degree of guilt. Even in England, 
distinguished from cther nations by the institution of the trial by 
jury, by the habeas-corpus act, and by the sturdy and independent 
spirit of the people, these harsher features of criminal jurispru- 
dence were relieved, but rot obliterated. “Prisoners were de- 
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prived the assistance of counsel; men were executed because 
they could not read ; those who refused to answer were compelled 
to die under the most cruel torture. Executions for some crimes 
were attended with butchery that would have disgusteu a savage. 
The life and honor of the accused were made to depend on the 
uncertain issue of a judicial combat. A wretched sophistry in- 
troduced the doctrine of corrupted blood. Heretics and witches 
were committed to the flames. No proportion was preserved be- 
tween crimes and punishments. The cutting of a twig and the 
assassination of a parent; breaking a fish-pond and poisoning a 
whole family or murdering them in their sleep, all incurred the 
same penalties ; and between two and three hundred different ac- 


tions, many not deserving the name of offences, were punishable 


, 
by death. This dreadful list was increased by the legislation of 
the judges, who declared acts that were not criminal under the 
letter of the law, to be punishable by its spirit. The statute gave 
the text and the tribunals wrote the commentary in letters of 
blood ; and expanded its penalties by the creation of construc- 
tive offences. ‘The vague and sometimes unintelligible language 
employed in the penal statutes, and the discordant opinions of el- 
ementary writers, gave a color of necessity to this assumption of 
power ; and the nation submitted to the legislation of their courts, 
and saw their fellow-subjects hung for constructive felonies, quarter- 
ed for constructive treasons, roasted alive for constructive heresies, 
with a patience that would have been astonishing, even if their 
written laws had sanctioned the butchery.” 

Society was slow in emancipating itself from the eapricious 
despotism of its criminal laws. Nothing is changed with more 
difficulty than practices which have received the sanction of an- 
tiquity and habit. Even political evils, falling upon large classes 
of the community, and thus arraying against themselves a com- 
bined opposition, are long permitted to develop their effects in 
misery before the inert mass are aroused to demand their re- 
moval. How much greater the delay in those laws which inflict 
their curses only at intervals and upon single and friendless per- 
sons! Criminal legislation, more than all other kinds of legisla- 
tion, has been marked by the slowness of its progress. Now and 
then, when the public sense of justice was offended by some ex- 
traordinary instance of severity, slight modifications were made 
in the existing arrangements; but the great body of them were 
suffered to remain in all their original deformity and rigor, The 
bench and the bar, apparently infatuated with the love of a sys- 
tem which had neither beauty nor truth, nor any charms save the 
equivocal charms of age to recommend it, applied themselves 
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diligently to its study, but did not give a thought to its improve- 
ment. The meliorating influences of a growing civilization, that 
seems to have touched with a quicker movement every other sort 
of human activity, did not reach the secluded and stationary forms 
of the law. And had it not been for the liberal spirit of popular 
writers, penal law would have continued what barbarism had made 
it. But the advent of Montesquieu and his disciples wrought a 
gradual change. Montesquieu, by the spirit of justice that perva- 
ded his great work, Beccaria, by his solemn protests against the 
punishment of death, Filangieri, by his wise and noble senti- 
ments, prepared the way for the great English luminary, Bentham, 
destined to shed a flood of light upon every department of legal 
reform. Nor are the services of Howard, who penetrated the 
prisons of Europe to lay open their horrid iniquities, to be forgot- 
ten in this commemoration ; nor yet, that exalted band of auxil- 
iaries, the advocates of “ prison discipline,” who, in every nation 
of the world, had devoted their time and substance to the good of a 
class whom society had long rejected as its refuse. Among these 
the Quakers ever took a distinguished part. “ Abstracted by their 
tenets,” says Livingston, “from the pleasures that occupy so large 
a portion of life among other sects; equally excluded from other 
pursuits in which so many find occupation; freed from the vex- 
ations of mutual litigation, by submitting every difference to the 
umpirage of the elders, and from the tyranny of fashion by an 
independent contempt for its rules, the Quakers devoted all that 
time which others waste in dissipation, or employ in intriguing for 
public office, to the direction of charitable institutions, and that 
surplus wealth, which others scatter in frivolous pursuits, to the 
cause of humanity. In every society for promoting education, 
for instructing or supporting the poor, for relieving the distresses 
of prisoners, for suppressing vice and immorality, they were ac- 
tive and zealous members; and they indemnified themselves for 
the loss of the honors and pleasures of the world, by the highest 
of all honors, the purest of all pleasures—that of poinG Goop.” 
It would be hard to put together a more heterogeneous and (but 
for the importance of the subject) a more amusing mass than was 
formed by the criminal laws of Louisiana, when Mr. Livingston 
commenced his task. The province had been successively under 
the government of Spain, France, and the United States, from each 
of which it had received peculiar traditions, customs, and statutes. 
These had been variously modified in the various stages of its prog- 
ress, by the local enactments which a gradual change from bar- 


barism to civilization had rendered necessary. But the most 
glaring defects arose from a combined recognition of the authority 
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of the English common law and of the equally old institutions of 
Spain. The common law of England, much as it has been extol- 
led, is, at best, a rude, uncertain, inconsistent, and dangerous jum- 
ble of precedents and customs. In the first place, it is confessedly 
founded upon general and local customs, the origin of many of 
which are lost in antiquity ; then, it is unwritten, and liable to be 
determined by the variable and arbitrary decisions of the courts; 
twenty years of laborious study are insufficient to acquire a know- 
ledge of what it declares ; and, finally, when it is once learned, it 
abounds in the absurdest fictions, in the most disgusting techni- 
calities, in wild and extravagant doctrines, and the most pernicious 
errors. It is an unseemly piece of patchwork, a residuum of the 
conceit and insolence of uncultivated centuries, a depository of all 
the débris of society, crumbled off under the influence of advancing 
intelligence and refinement. It was, however, outdone in atrocity 
by the relics of the ancient Spanish laws. For in these the most 
ludicrous and the most horrid offences were conjoined; the legis- 
lation of the fifteenth century was considered law for the people of 
the nineteenth; and offences that could only be committed in the days 
of witchcraft and judicial astrology, were ranged side by side with 
invasions of property or attacks on the person. Infamous punish- 
ments could be inflicted at the option of any choleric magistrate ; 
political disabilities were attached to the most innocent acts under 
the name of crimes ; gamblers, buffoons, usurers, recreant knights, 
forsworn promise-breakers, comedians, and procurers, were class- 
ed as persons equally dishonorable ; a child born out of wedlock 
could never serve as a witness; a lawyer who should cite the law 
falsely was indictable ; cantations, love-powders, and wax-images, 
were specially inveighed against ; divination was a capital offence, 
except when done by astronomy, which was “one of the seven 
liberal arts, taken from the books of Ptolemy and other sages ;” 
sorcerers, fortune-tellers of every description, and enchanters who 
raised the spirits of the dead, except it was done to exorcize the 
devil, or to preserve the crops from hail, lightning, and insects, 
were punished with death; blaspheming the Virgin Mary, heresy 
against the Catholic church, crucifying young children at Jewish 
festivals, were all enumerated offences; and for a thousand frivo- 
lous things, as well as for more important matters, a man was lia- 
ble to lose his head or his limbs. It was doubtful, also, whether 
the torture, in its most excruciating application, could not be 
legitimately used at the discretion of the judges. Surely, vagaries 
of this kind were as disgraceful as they were dangerous to the 
people by whom they were endured. Laws so absurd, so conflict- 
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ing, so pernicious, called for a reform; nor was the task of accom- 
plishing it an easy labor. 

Mr. Livingston, aware of the high responsibility he assumed, 
gave to the discharge of his duty his best faculties and most pro- 
found consideration. He set out under the guidance of judicious 
but decided principles. While he determined that no dread of 
mere innovation should restrain him from proposing the most rad- 
ical changes, he was yet fully conscious of the importance of con- 
sulting the habits and feeling of the people. A simple repeal of 
the laws that had become offensive would not be enough; the ar- 
rangement and modification of existing statutes would in a short 
time have led to the same evils that were then deplored; and the 
introduction of a body of laws before unknown, might be viewed 
with prejudice and alarm. He resolved, therefore, upon the con- 
struction of a code, at once simple and congruous, retaining what- 
ever of the old laws might be pertinent, but the whole to be con- 
formed to principles deduced from just and enlightened reason. 
In this, he evinces his sagacity and wisdom. A code is the best 
form in which the supreme rules of the state can be presented, 
particularly in the rules relating to criminal matters. It imbodies 
in a brief compass, accurately defined, methodically classified, 
complete as a whole and in its parts, all that it concerns the pub- 
lic to know of their legal rights and duties. The judge it enables, 
in a moment, to ascertain his own powers, to detect what is an 
offence, to discover how it is to be proved, to administer the pun- 
ishment; the citizen is informed, with no less ease, when his rights 
have been infringed or when his interests have been protected ; 
and the legislature, without legal acquirement or experience, is 
made competent to repeal, supply, or amend, any incongruity or 
defect developed in the course of its practical working. By its 
brevity, its arrangement, its accuracy, and its comprehensiveness, a 
code must ever be superior to every other form of instituting and 
publishing the supreme will of the state. Let it contain within 
itself a provision for its self-rectification, and the acts of subsequent 
legislatures, which have now the effect of multiplying and confu- 
sing laws, would bring them at each step nearer to perfection. 

Four codes (comprised in one general code) were matured by 
Mr. Livingston. ‘They were (1) the code of Crimes and Punish- 
ments; (2) the code of Procedure ; (3) the code of Evidence ; and 
(4) the code of Reform and Prison Discipline. To each there was 
prefixed a preliminary title, declaring its fundamental principles, 
followed by a book of definitions. We shall speak, of these codes, 
as briefly as we can, in their order. 

I. The general provisions of the first book embrace the common 
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rules for the protection of criminals from injustice, which prevail 
in the jurisdiction of most modern and enlightened nations. But 
these in some instances have been very much modified and ex- 
tended. Among those which have appeared to us the most novel, 
is one excluding all that class of offences known to the English 
law as constructive offences. The will of the legislator is made 
the only rule ; by which means a host of acts which the vague no- 
tions of the judges as to the laws of nature, morality, and religion, 
have erected into offences, are protected from punishment ; as well 
as all others which are not forbidden, not only by the spirit, but by 
the letter of the law. Another peculiarity is in the distribution 
of the degree of guilt between the persons concerned in the crime. 
An accomplice is one who instigates a crime, and an accessary 
one who becomes privy to it afterward; but no relative of the 
principal offender, either in the ascending or descending line, or 
in the collateral as far as the first degree, nor any person united 
to him by marriage, or subjected to him in the capacity of a ser- 
vant, can be punished as an accessary. A third provision asserts 
the right to publish without restraint the proceedings of-all crim- 
inal courts, and to discuss with perfect freedom the conduct of 
every officer engaged in administering the law. And that this 
may be done the more effectually the judge is required to furnish, 
at the instance of either the accused or the prosecutor, a record 
of his decision, and of the reasons upon which it is founded ; while 
it is further provided, that a full and accurate publication shall be 
made, by a competent officer, of all trials remarkable for the im- 
portance of the principles they may involve. But the most origi- 
nal among these general provisions, is one declaring that in no 
criminal prosecution can the trial by jury be renounced. It is not 
enough, Mr. Livingston reasons, that the mode of trial should be 
left to the choice of the accused; for there is a higher interest 
to be consulted than that of the culprit, namely, that which the state 
may have in his conviction, or rather in the certainty that he has 
had an impartial trial, before judges inaccessible to influence, and 
unbiased by mistaken views of official duty. ‘“ Another advan- 
tage,” he says, “ of rendering this mode of trial obligatory, is, that 
it diffuses the most valuable information among every rank of citi- 
zens; it is a school of which every jury that is empannelled is a 
separate class; where the dictates of the laws and the consequen- 
ces of disobedience to them are practically taught. The frequent 
exercise of these important functions, moreover, gives a sense of 
dignity and self-respect, not only becoming the character of a free 
citizen, but which adds to his private happiness. Neither party- 
spirit, nor intrigue, nor power, can deprive him of this share in 
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the administration of justice, though they can humble the pride of 
every other office, and vacate every other place. Every time he 
is called to act in this capacity, he must feel that, though per- 
haps placed in the humblest station, he is yet the guardian of 
the life, the liberty, and reputation of his fellow-citizens, against 
injustice and oppression; and that, while his plain understanding 
has been found the best refuge for innocence, his incorruptible 
integrity is pronounced a sure pledge that guilt will not escape. 
A state where most obscure citizens are thus individually elevated 
to perform those most august functions; who are alternately, the 
defenders of the injured, the dread of the guilty, the vigilant guar- 
dians of the constitution; without whose consent no punishment 
can be inflicted, no disgrace incurred ; who can by their voice ar- 
rest the blow of oppression, and direct the hand of justice where 
to strike. Such a state can never sink into slavery or easily sub- 
mit to oppression. Corrupt rulers may pervert the constitution; 
ambitious demagogues may violate its precepts; foreign influence 
may control its operations; but while the people enjoy the trial 
by jury, they cannot cease to be free.” 

The second book, with remarkable precision and brevity, enu- 
merates, classes, and defines all offences. Any contravention of 
the penal law is deemed an offence, and, according to the object it 
affects, is either public or private. Public offences are those which 
affect the sovereignty of the state, in its executive, legislative, or 
judiciary departments ; the public peace; the revenue; the elec- 
tive franchise; the public records; the current coin; the com- 
merce, manufactures, and trade of the country ; the freedom of 
the press; the public health; the public property; the public 
roads, and navigable waters ; and whatever restrains the free ex- 
ercise of religion, or corrupts the morals of the people. Private 
offences are such as injure individuals in their reputation, persons, 
civil rights, political privileges, profession, or trade, their proper- 
ty, and means of acquiring or preserving it. Suicide being an 
offence against one’s own person, for which the friends alone, and 
not the perpetrator himself, can be punished, is not recognised as 
an offence. Nor are other acts of self-infliction or debasement, 
too gross to be mentioned in words, suffered to pollute the pages 
of the public law. 

All these offences are minutely and accurately defined, particu- 
larly those against the legislative and judicial powers, and the 
punishment of each is affixed, so as to repress the abuses that 
have grown up under the general right of punishing for con- 
tempts. 

Having thus settled the prohibitory and mandatory part of the 
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law, the author considers the means of securing obedience, and 
the securities necessary to be annexed to its infringement. The 
punishments he proposes are these: pecuniary fines, imprison- 
ment, degradation from office, deprivation of civil rights, impris- 
onment at hard labor and solitary confinement during certain 
intervals of imprisonment. It will be seen, that this list is free 
from several of those barbarous modes of punishment which are 
the disgrace of older codes. Neither banishment, deportation, 
confiscation of property, public exposure, mutilation of the person, 
stripes, nor death, is reckoned among the legitimate sanctions of 
penal law. Banishment, were it an efficient remedy, inflicts a 
great wrong upon the foreign nations to which criminals are sent ; 
deportation has no effect as an example to the community, and in 


many cases is deemed a benefaction rather than a punishment ; 


he 


confiscation of property often involves the innocent with t 
guilty, and makes it the interest of the government to multiply 
convictions; and exposure on the pillory, or stocks, or public 
works, imprints marks of indelible disgrace which destroy the 
sensibility of offenders, and consequently compel them when the 
punishment expires, either to repeat their crimes, or die of idle- 
ness and want. As to the punishment of death, Mr. Livingston 
was led to abolish it after the most solemn and deliberate consid- 
eration. The reasons that acted upon his mind were these: he 
felt that the great end of punishment is not to retaliate upon the 
offender, but to prevent the commission of crime. This preven- 
tion is to be effected in two ways; by the reformation of the 
criminal, and by impressing a salutary restraint upon the mind of 
the community. Death is inadequate, as a punishment, in either 
view. It has been found an ineffectual penalty in those nations in 
which it is imposed for slight offences; how much more ineffectual 
then must it be m those more atrocious crimes, only, committed by 
the most hardened and brutalized delinquents, or by persons under 
the influence of the most strong and ungovernable passions! That 
it is not absolutely necessary, is proved by the history of those 
nations in which it has been adopted, where crimes have increased 
in proportion as the severity of punishment was ameliorated, and 
by a mass of statistics showing that milder forms of infliction 
have been followed by a decreased frequency in the commission 
of acts of gross violence and outrage. Add to these proofs of 
its inefficacy, that the punishment of death, though an impressive 
and horrible spectacle at first, loses its effect at every repetition, 
until a ferocious taste is created to behold its infliction; that it 
inexorably reduces every shade of guilt to the same complexion ; 
that it offends the convictions of many who are compelled to sit 
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as jurors, and therefore either to violate their feelings or their 
oaths, so that the guilty are permitted to escape ; and above all, 
that being irrevocable, no place is given for the correction of those 
errors to which, in the heat of prejudice or passion, from the un- 
certain nature of human evidence, and the fallibility of the best 
men, all judicial tribunals are liable, —add all this, we say, to 
the confessed inefficacy of the punishment, and the conviction 
becomes irresistible, tliat death is a punishment both injudicious 
and dangerous. 

Mr. Livingston very wisely, therefore, discarded death from the 
list of his penalties. Had he retained it, his code of punishments 
would have lost one of its highest advantages, as it now stands — 
its capability of being infinitely divided, so that there is no offence 
however small, for which it does not supply an appropriate cor- 
rective, and none however great, for which, by cumulating its de- 
grees, an adequate punishment cannot be found. It also admits 
of accurate apportionment, not only to every species of offence, 
but to every kind of offender, sex, age, habit, constitution, and 
every circumstance that ought to modify the infliction of svuffer- 
ing, having its due weight. Add to this, that under such kinds 
of punishment, it is not unreasonable to expect the reformation 
of the criminal; that he is restrained from the repetition of his 
offences; that a permanent and striking example is constantly 
operating to deter the rest of the community ; that the mildness 
of the infliction will prevent the passions and sympathies of the 
public from taking part with the offender in opposition of the law ; 
that the same cause will influence public officers to a rigid execu- 
tion of their duties ; that juries will not be led by compassion to 
ucquit the guilty ; and that, if by chance or prejudice the innocent 
are convicted, the error is not, as in the case of the infliction of 
stripes, stigmas, or death, beyond the reach of redress; and the 
perfect wisdom of Mr. Livingston’s schemes becomes vividly ap- 
parent. 

But our limits compel us to pass to the subsequent and no less 
important codes. 

Il. Tue Cope or Procepure. This code is divided into three books, 
preceded by a prefatory title, containing general provisions. In 
the introduction, the objects of the code are formally and explicitly 
declared. These are stated to be, the prevention of intended of 
fences; the protection of the innocent against unjust charges ; to 
take away from the guilty all hope of escape by a resort to forma! 
or technical objections ; to give to the criminal proceedings the 
greatest degree of despatch that is consistent with the prosecution 
of justice, on the one side, and the defence of private rights on the 
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other ; to subject the innocent to no expense and to impose none 
on the guilty but such as may be apportioned to their offence ; to 
abolish all forms that produce vexation to the prosecutor, to the 
accused, or to the witnesses; and to render the whole form of 
proceeding simple and perfectly intelligible to all. 

The first book relates to the means of preventing offences and 
of putting an end to such as continue, designating the cases in 
which the military force may be employed and the rules by which 
it shall be governed while in service. 

The second book prescribes the mode of bringing offenders to 
punishment, and the whole process, from the initiatory steps of ar- 
rest to the rendition of final judgment. 

The third book give the forms that are to be used in all the ju- 
dicial proceedings authorized by the code. 

Under each head, the directions are minute and complete, omit- 
ting nothing that may be necessary to guide the officers of justice 
in the discharge of their duties, and in maintaining the just rights 
of the individual citizen who may beaccused. Our limits will not 
permit us to go into an examination of details. We must remark, 
however, that we regard his provisions amending the great writ 
of habeas corpus, as it exists in the common law, his giving the 
privilege of the final speech to the defendant, his confining the 
charge of the judge strictly to the point of the law, and his prohi- 
bition of those presentments by juries which recommend candi- 
dates to office, express political epinions, or eulogize the virtues 
of men in power, as immense improvements in the forms of crim- 
inal procedure. Indeed, it is hardly possible to read a page of 
this code, without being struck with the immense learning and 
judicious spirit of the writer. 

Ill. Tue Cope or Evivence, like the other, begins with an intro- 
ductory title, designed to establish certain general principles ne- 
cessary to the complete elucidation of the subsequent parts. It is 
then divided into two books, the first, treating of the nature and dif- 
ferent kinds of evidence, and the second, of the rules applicable 
to the several kinds. Evidence, defined to be that which brings 
or contributes to bring the mind to a just conviction of the truth 
or falsehood of facts asserted or denied, is divided into testimo- 
nial, seriptory, and substantive. And this evidence, in proportion 
to the degree of effect it produces, is either presumptive, direct, 
or conclusive. It can be derived from the personal knowledge of 
the judge, or from extraneous sources, or from personal commu- 
nication, written documents, or natural objects. Testimonial 
evidence is exhibited by affidavit, by oral examination, and by dep- 
osition ; scriptory evidence, by authentic acts, as notarial acts, 
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judicial records, and legislative enactments, or by unauthenticated 
acts, as acts under private signature and all other kinds of writing, 
as books, maps, almanacs, &c., &c. And substantive evidence, by 
natural objects which throw light upon the matter in dispute, asa 
bloody weapon in a case of murder, or marks on a tree in ques- 
tions of disputed boundary. 

As to witnesses, those only are excluded, at all times, from giving 
evidence who are, 1st, of an insane mind at the time of examination, 
and 2d, children under fourteen years of age whose faculties are 
not sufficiently developed either to receive correct impressions, 
or to relate them intelligently. Other persons are included in 
particular cases, as a slave, who is not suffered to testify in any 
case but one in which another slave is prosecuted for some of- 
fence; a counsellor-at-law, as to any fact communicated by his 
client ; and a priest of the Catholic religion, who comes by his 
knowledge through the religious confession of a penitent. Ex- 
clusion of witnesses on the ground of infamy, or of disbelief in 
certain religious truths, as a state of future rewards and punish- 
ments, is not admitted. 

In regard to the method of receiving evidence, all questions 
pertinent to the case, except such as suggest facts, may be put 
and must be answered, and in written examinations, the same rules 
apply, as in oral. 

The law relating to each of these points, and to all the sub- 
sidiary topics, is minutely laid down in the code, so that scarcely 
a question can arise, which cannot be determined by a reference 
to its provision. Should such a question, however, occur, it is 
made the duty of the judges to report it to the Legislature, that 
the omission or defect may be supplied. 

IV. Tae Cone or Rerorm anv Prison Discrriine regulates 
the manner in which prisoners of different descriptions are to be 
confined and treated as well before as after judgment. The places 
of confinement, are two; first, the house of detention, appro- 
priated to persons charged with offences; second, the peniten- 
tiary, devoted to the punishment of convicted offenders. In the 
former, there are four divisions designed for prisoners of the fol- 
lowing classes: males detained as witnesses; persons confined 
for misdemeanors, disturbance cf courts, forfeiture of recogni- 
zances, and non-payment of fines; females, of the same charac- 
ter; males regularly committed on the accusation of crime; and 
females of the same description. In the latter, there is to be a 
cell, in an enclosed court, for every convict, with a hydraulic or 
other machine for manual labor, so disposed that a convenient 
number of persons may work at it separated from each other by 
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a wall; school-rooms sufficient for the instruetion of a class of 
persons; an infirmary, and all other buildings necessary for the 
safe-keeping, support, and health of the prisoners. These houses 
are to be under the direction of wardens and keepers, assisted by 
mailons, physicians, chaplains, and teachers, whose duties are pre- 
scribed at length. The manner of keeping each class of prisoners 
is also prescribed, with particular attention to the nature of their 
offence or the cause of their incarceration. Careful isolation, in 
most cases, and solitude in all, are regarded as the fundamental 
principles of discipline. The labors to be performed are distrib- 
uted according to the age, sex, and crimes of the classes. Noth- 
ing is left to the discretion of keepers, so that they cannot be 
treated either with unnecessary severity or with caprice. 

To these Codes are added a book of definitions, giving accu- 
rate and invariable meanings to all the important words that are 
used in them. 

It was our intention, when we commenced this article, to have 
furnished more full and satisfactory analyses of the different parts 
of the Codes. But finding that it would encroach upon the limits 
assigned to the papers of this Review, we are compelled to defer 
toa subsequent number the more detailed examination we had pro- 
posed. Sufficient, however, is given, to enable the reader to form 
an idea of the extent of Mr. Livingston’s labors, and of the wis- 
dom he has manifested in their performance. No man could have 
been better qualified than he, for the work he had undertaken. A 
combination of dissimilar and almost conflicting qualities, con- 
ferred upon him peculiar fitness for carrying out a reform. He 
was a lawyer equally skilled in the technicalities of practice, and 
the abstrusest principles of legal science. Yet he had not be- 
come so enamored of the profession as to look upon it as perfect, 
or close his eyes to its defects. He saw at once its excellence 
and its weakness, and was as willing to acknowledge the one as 
he was to extol the other. A profound and patient thinker, he 
still saved himself from the abstraction and impracticableness of 
the mere student. For his mind, both acute and vigorous, was ne 
less correct than comprehensive. The command of a clear and 
forcible style enabled him to impart to others the conclusions 
that had been matured in secret. Practical habits of business had 
trained him to bold and decided action; and daily business inter- 
course with men, had had the double effect of creating tact and sym- 
pathy, —tact to discover the laws best adapted to the actual rela- 
tions of men, and sympathy to infuse into them the sentiment of 
a broad benevolence. If he investigated as a philosopher, he rec- 
ommended as a man of the world; if he felt as a philanthropist, 
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he acted with the spirit of the hero. Thus he was prepared for 
every kind of opposition, as well from the criticisms of the learn- 
ed, as from the assaults of the ignorant and interested. Superior 
knowledge availed him in answering the first, and logic, eloquence, 
and enthusiasm, in discomfiting the second. Fearless but pru- 
dent, theoretical and yet practical, indefatigable in vindication as 
well as in pursuit, there was no hostility he could not encounter, 
and no assailants he might not in open centest, vanquish. And had 
he lived to a later period, the State for which he labored, long ere 
this, would have retrieved the disgrace which the neglect of his 
excellent system now inflicts upon her fame. 


THE CHESS-PLAYERS.* 


BY JAMEs K. ARMSTRONG. 


* Let ue lift up the curtain, and observe 
What passes in that chamber.”—Roegrs. 


I see two beings bending o’er a game, 
War’s image, and the parent of deep thought: 
That game, tradition saith, was found and taught 
By subtle Greek,—Palamedes his name — 
Who, to Troy’s siege from fair Euboea came, 
And there, in idleness inventive sought 
With this fond mimickry of battle fought 
To cheat dull Time, and wing the weary hours — 
His own and warrior-kings’, whom love of fame 
And a deep sense of Helen’s guilt, had brought, 
In persevering strength, ’gainst Priam’s fat’? towers. 
The one, a gentle youth, whose check 2») “row 
Speak not of many summers, and yet wear 
The shadow and the frown of aged care ; 
Leaning on hand half buried ’mid the flow 
And wild luxuriance of his raven hair, 
He seems to count with sadness and dismay 
The last frail chances of 2 desperate play. 
ho other, and the e} <* &. :« ¥ ars, 
Ts sn.iled in ev'ry movereut > .we gaime ; 
Cautious, yet bold ;— true to a settled aim, 





* Lines suggested by Retsch’s celebrated drawing of the Chess-Players, or the 
Game of Life, in which Satan is represented as playing at chess, with allegorical 
pieces, with a young man, for the stake of his soul. 
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He marshals oa his forces. Pause, and trace 
The lineaments of that repulsive face, 
Where naught of fair humanity appears, 
But all the darker, deadlier passions meet ; 
A knot of serpents, wreathed in close embrace ! 
Hatred is there, and Envy, and Deceit, 
Fierce Cruelty that joys in groans and tears, 
And stubborn Pride, revolting from disgrace, 
Yet leagued with crime: ay, each hath stamped its mark 
Upon that brow, so withered, stern, and dark ! 
Unhappy boy ! — be wary — ponder well 
On thy next moves — the fruit is heaven or hell. 
Thy dread antagonist is he that marred 
God’s paradise ; the lost — the thunder-scarred — 
Who glories in the name of Unforgiven, 
And, Jone and blighted, wages war with Heaven! 
And near, I see an augel form, thai stands 
With tearful eyes and sadly folded hands, 
And quivering lips that from each other part, 
As sigh on sigh comes burning from the heart. 
It is the guardian spirit of that youth ; — 
Sweet messenger from the far land of truth. 
Sent forth by God to watch yet not control 
The coming issue of that fearful play, 
Which-soon shall see a pure, immortal soul, 
On glowing pinion, wing its eager way, 
The joyful sharer of eternalday— 
Or, darkly stained, pursue its downward flight 
To the dread region of eternal night! 
Look on the board: Who wears the kingly crown 
On Satan’s side? The form is Satan’s own; 
The same dark cloak — the same suspicious plume, 
And lurid glance of seorn, and brow of gloom. 
His Queen is PLeasure ;—fair, most wondrous fair, 
She seems, with nz. ! limbs, and bosom bare, 
And rounded arm, aud and .hat holdeth up 
Enchanted beverage in a golden exp. - 
Sweet the de ‘ve draught! yet he who tries 
This honéye*: poison, surely sinks and dies ; 
For the strong venom, creeping throtgh each vein, 
Brings palsy to the heart, and madness to the brain. 
His mitred combatants are, swollen Pr: 
i» still revealeth what he still shew): uiie: 
Fatsexoop, one hand upon his icy breast, 
The other, round a secret dagger pressed, 
Which, wher his honeyed words have done their part, 
Will find its sheath in unsuspecting heart. 
His rooks are Avaricg, hoarding sordid gold, 
And Inpoence, that slumbereth life away ; 
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Both to their mighty master’s purpose sold — 
Both instrumental in the soul’s decay. 
His knights — fierce ANcER, rushing or his prey, 
Heedless of justice or of honor’s loss ; 
And Unsetier, that tramples on the cross, 
As o’er the chequered field he wheels about, 
Begirt with yawns, and every pawn a Dovsr. 
To meet in Man’s behalf this dread array, 
What champions doth the weaker side display ? 
Peace waving in the air her branch of palm — 
Amid the storm of passions, ever calm ; 
Trout, with unshrinking glance — heart void of fear 
Bearing a polished shield without a stain — 
And poising in her grasp that glitt’ring spear, 
Levelled so oft in the world’s strife in vain. 
Homiuity, who, silent and alone, 
Moveth with noiseless step — his worth unknown ; 
And innocence, a fair and naked child, 
Whose only armor is that nakedness ; 
And Love, the bright-eyed cherub, that still smiled 
On the first wanderer in the wilderness, 
When doubly cursed by God and Man he stood, 
His hand fresh dripping with a brother’s blood. 
Fond Hore, the angel unto mortals given, 
Who, long from blissful bow’rs above, hath ranged 
O’er this dark earth, and yet by earth unchanged, 
Weareth a robe dyed in the hues of heaven ; 
And still undimmed, preserveth in her eyes 
The azure brightness of her native skies. 
She leans upon that anchor, meant to be 
Man’s last reliance on Life’s stormy sea, 
When his frail bark — amid the breakers’ roar, 
And war of winds — rifts to a reck-bound shore. 
The ruling queen is lion-hearted Faitx ; 
She, hand in hand, with blessed Martyrs trod, 
When fiery torture and a lingering death 
Their triumph sealed, and proved their trust in God. 
Serene as then, the same calm look she wears, 
And virtues throng around her, and sweet Prayers. 
Oh, why should cause so holy ever fail ? 
Or thus opposed, the Fiend accursed, prevail ? 
See, how his long and bony fingers clasp 
Around fair Peace, with unrelenting grasp, 
As the thin miser graspeth ill-got treasure ! 
Behold, how Prayer on Prayer is swept away ; 
And Innocence, become the Tempter’s prey, 
Bows ic .he strong supremacy of Pleasure. 
Falsehood, and subtle Doubts, have forced their way 
E’en to the centre of that inmost ring, 
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Where Truth, and Hope, and Faith, still keep their ground, 
Ard strong in virtuous purpose, gather round 

Yo guard the soul of man — their hapless king. 

And these, must guard him now alone, 

For sad Humility is gone, 

And Love no longer lends the light 

Of his sweet smile, to break the night 

Whose clouds in darker volumes spread 

Around the fated gamester’s head ! 





Thanks, Retsch, to thee! Thy pencil here hath traced 
With wondrous art, 

A sketch, whose deep-wrought moral, ne'er effaced, 
Dwells in the heart. 

Oft to the game of life the Tempter creeps 
With Passion’s host; 

And oft (the brief play o’er) Man’s angel weeps 
O’er a soul lost. 

Oh thou, who idly here hast paused t# scan, 
And scan with blame, 

The ill-fraught moves of this thy fellow-man, 
How fares thy game ? 

Doth Innocence with thee still make her home ? 
Doth Peace abide ? 

Have Pleasure and her lures been overcome ? 
Anger, and Pride? 

I read the answer in thy downcast eye, 
And cheek’s red glow ; 

I hear it in the burthened bosom’s sigh 
That whispers —“ No.” 

Yet droop not ;— with tne ruthless tiend, in sooth, 
Thou still may’st cope, 

If thy heart’s tendrils closely cling round Truth, 
And Faith, and Hope! 


THE POETRY OF THE WEST.* 


A LITERATURE —a “ poetical literature,” too— on the other side 
of the Alleganies! Verily, indeed, the star of empire seems de- 
termined never to stop on its westward way. The subject of 
contest between us and some of our more illiberal critics in our 
very affectionate and parental mother-country, has heretofore 








* Selections of the Poetical Literature of the West. Cincinnati, U. P. J ames, 1841. 
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been, whether we ourselves, in the midst of all the civilization 
and the social refinement of our more populous Atlantic region, 
possessed anything entitled to the name of a literature ;— though 
the day has gone by when the last of that race that entrenched 
themselves so long in their stronghold of the Londoa Quarterly, 
against the progress of a conviction to which they themselves have 
been compelled to yield, could ask, in the insolence of his igno- 
trance, “ Who ever reads an American book?’ And behold we 
already find ourselves occupying an attitude, relatively to the New 
World that lies still farther west than our own cis-Alleganian 
domain, similar to that heretofore—to some extent we suppose 
we must say sti/]—maintained toward ourselves by the older 
world of letters and science whose young colonial offspring we 
ourselves have been and are. Who ever reads a trans-Allega- 
nian book 1— is an exclamation which we are very prone to think, 
if not to utter. And we think it very likely that the appearance 
of a volume under the presumptuous title of “Selections of the 
Poetical Literature of the West,” will be apt to excite, on the 
part of not a few of our readers, a surprise somewhat akin to the 
astonishment which we well remember to have excited in our 
own proper person, not many years ago, in a circle otherwise in- 
telligent and cultivated, in an English country town, by a complex- 
ion ordinarily white, instead of that copper-colored hue supposed 
to be more appropriate to an “ American.”* That that glorious 


* Apropos des bottes, the following story, which has at least the merit of being 
true, may be worth a corner in a note. During Mr. Van Buren’s mission to Eng- 
land, before that abrupt recall which transferred him from the court of St. James 
to the presidency, first of the Senate and then of the Union, he on one occasion 
formed one of a gay party who paid a visit to our noble frigate the Constitution, 
which happened to touch for a few days at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. The 
ladies of the party were escorted by * gallant and handsome young Yankee 
officers through all the parts of the ship usually exhibited to visiters. They were 
delighted with all they saw, and with nothing more than the gentlemanly and in- 
telligent courtesies of their very agreeable ciceroni. And one of them, a lady 
of rank and accomplishments, could not restrain the expression of her surprise at 
their “ civilization” -—as being certainly fully equal to the best specimens of the 
best ranks even of English society. Surely such were not the general character 
and manners of American society, of which she would like to see a genuine na- 
tive specimen. * Oh, no,” was the answer of a gay young wag on whose arm the 
fair querist happened to be hanging; “ our profession carries us about the world. 
and bringing us into contact with the better society to be found only abroad, pol- 
ishes our manners into something a little more like ‘civilization’ than those of 
our unfortunate countrymen who have not the same advantage. But we have 
one genuine native specimen on board in the original condition, to whom the 
civilizing process has not yet been applied,” — and he led her forward to a place 
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West of ours, laved by its thousand streams that pour the tribute 
of their wealth into the bed of their own mighty “ Father of Wa- 
ters,” is destined ere long to become the seat of a population and 
wealth, with their natural accompaniments of literature, art, and 
science, before which the pride of our past and present superior- 
ity must soon be forced to bow, we know full well; and hailing 
the approach of that day, we would speed the course of time that 
is to bring it round. And there are glorious things to be hoped 
from the free young genius of the West. We of the Atlantic 
shore have not yet recovered from a certain paralyzing influence 
produced on the free development and movement of our national 
mind, by that colonial relation toward the mother-country, which 
the Revolution destroyed only in its political point of view. The 
West stands more free from those impalpable moral trammels of 
English dependance, which we sometimes think have sadly 
dwarfed the growth of our intellectual stature. ‘The direction of 
their movement is forward, in their magnificent march of triumph 
over the solitude of the primeval wilderness upon which they are 
daily encroaching. Our eyes are turned for ever backward across 
the ocean which breaks at our feet, and the most important event 
that can excite our interest, is the arrival of the latest intelligence, 
or the republication of the latest book, that the power of steam 
ean bring us from the “mother-country.” We look to see yet in 
the West a bolder and a manlier action of the American mind, 
which will scorn that emasculate imitativeness of England and 
English things that yet holds us in an unworthy thraldom, which 
will surrender itself more freely to the guidance of the genius of 
American democracy, and will find an mspiration stimulating it to 
achievements worthy of itself, in ail those vast sublimities of na- 
ture, ever young in her most hoary age, that are there spread 
out before it as though for this very purpose. 

But our present object is rather to make our readers acquaint- 
ed with a few specimens of the “ Poetical Literature of the West,” 
culled from the contributions of some thirty or forty writers to 
the volume before us, than to lead their minds off to any pro- 


where a poor fellow was confined between two guns, a raving maniac, whom 
the straight-jacket in which he was encased could scarcely restrain. If any 
reader has ever visited the cells of a lunatic asylum, he can judge how strongly 
she was impressed with the contrast. The minister was so far criminally neg- 
lectful of his duty, as the representative of his country, as not to undeceive her; 
and for aught that history records to the contrary, the lady probably remains to 
this day under the impression that an American in his original native state is e 
very extraordinary production of nature. 
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phetic visions of a literary glory and greatness, whose existence 
is yet only in the future —perhaps only in our own hopeful ima- 
gination. 

A large proportion of the poems here collected — short fugitive 
pieces all—are naturally western in their subjects and spirit. 
Many of them tell of the scenery of the West, of its original sav- 
age lords, and its hardy sons and daughters of a later day, the 
adventurous pioneer, and the sturdy and solitary backwoodsman ; 
and not a few open before our eye touching pictures of the hearts 
that yearn back toward the homes of their childhood ; and of those 
holy and hallowing affections of the domestic ties, which can 
create, in the little clearing in the midst of the far-off wilderness 
a paradise like that in which at the creation of our common race 
they had their blessed birth. 

The first that we shall select expresses the greeting of the em- 
igrant to the land whose fair expanse spreads before him from the 
brow of the Alleganies, on his way ‘westward-ho !’— mingled 
with those regrets which, when in the act of crossing that great 
natural boundary line between the two regions, can rarely fail to 
claim a large part of the thoughts then crowding upon him: 


ON CROSSING THE ALLEGANIES.—By Mrs. Lavra M. Tuurston. 


Tue broad, the bright, the glorious West, 
Is spread before me now! 

Where the gray mists of morning rest 
Beneath yon mountain’s brow! 

The bound is passed — the goal is won — 

The region of the setting sun 
Is open to my view. 

Land of the valiant and the free — 

My own Green Mountain land — to thee, 
And thine, a long adieu! 


I hail thee, Valley of the West, 
For what thou yet shalt be! 
I hail thee for the hopes that rest 
Upon thy destiny ! 
Here, from this mountain height, I see 
Thy bright waves floating to the sea, 
Thine emerald fields outspread, 
And feel that in the book of fame, 
Proudly shall thy recorded name 
In later days be read. 


Yet while I gaze upon thee now, 
All glorious as thou art, 

A cloud is resting on my brow, 
A weight upon my heart. 
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To me — in all thy youthful pride — 
Thou art a land of cares untried, 

Of untold hopes and fears. 
Thou art — yet not for thee I grieve; 
But for the far-off land I leave, 

I look on thee with tears. 


O! brightly, brightly, glow thy skies, 
In summer’s sunny hours! 

The green earth seems a paradise 
Arrayed in summer flowers ! 

But oh! there is a land afar 

Whose skies to me are brighter far, 
Along the Atlantic shore! 

For eyes beneath their radiant shrine, 

In kindlier glances answered mine — 
Can these their light restore ? 


Upon the lofty bound I stand, 
That parts the East and West; 
Before me — lies a fairy land ; 
Behind — a home of rest! 
Here, Hope her wild enchantment flings, 
Portrays all bright and lovely things, 
My footsteps to allure — 
But there, in memory’s light, I see 
All that was once most dear to me — 
My young heart’s cynosure ! 


The same pen thus again describes those fond backward yearn- 
ings which the same heart liad evidently felt, toward the unforgot- 
ten scenes that brightened and were brightened by the opening 


dawn of life’s day: 


THE GREEN HILLS OF MY FATHERLAND. 


Tue green hills of my fatherland 
In dreams still greet my view ; 

I see once more the wave-girt strand — 
The ocean-depth of blue 

The sky —the glorious sky, outspread 
Above their calm repose — 

The river, o’er its rocky bed 
Still singing as it flows — 

The stillness of the Sabbath hours, 
When men go up to pray — 

The sun-light resting on the flowers — 

The birds that sing among the bowers, 
Through all the summer-day. 
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Land of my birth!— mine early love! 
Once more thine airs I breathe! 
I see thy proud hills tower above — 
Thy green vales sleep beneath — 
Thy groves, thy rocks, thy murmuring rills, 
All rise before mine eyes, 
The dawn of morning on thy hills, 
Thy gorgeous sunset skies — 
Thy forests, from whose deep recess 
A thousand streams have birth, 
Glad’ning the lonely wilderness, 
And filling the green silentness 
With melody and mirth. 


I wonder if my home would seem 
As lovely as of yore! 

I wonder if the mountain stream 
Goes singing by the door! 

And if the flowers still bloom as fair, 
And if the woodbines climb, 

As when I used to train them there, 
In the dear olden time! 

I wonder if the birds still sing 
Upon the garden tree, 

As sweetly as in that sweet spring 

Whose golden memories gently bring 
So many dreams to me! 


I kaow that there hath been a change, 
A change o’er hall and hearth !" 

Faces and footsteps new and strange, 
About my place of birth! 

The heavens above are still as bright 
As in the days gone by, 

But vanished is the beacon light 
That cheered my morning sky! 

And hill, and vale, and wooded glen, 
And rock, and murmuring stream, 

That wore such glorious beauty then, 

Would seem, should I return again, 
The record of a dream! 


I mourn not for my childhood’s hours, 
Since, in the far-off West, 

*Neath sunnier skies, in greener bowers, 
My heart hath found its rest. 

I mourn not for the hills and streams 
That chained my steps so long, 

Yet still I see them in my dreams, 
And hail them in my song; 
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And often by the hearth-fire’s blaze, 
When winter eves shall come, 

We ’ll sit and talk of other days, 

And sing the well-remembered lays 
Of my green mountain home. 


The following is evidently no mere fancy sketch, and was 
doubtless written in the midst of the solemn and silent solitude of 
one of those old green wildernesses which to the western emigrant 
are as familiar a reality, as to the inhabitant of more thickly popu- 
lated countries they are always favorite subjects of imagination: 


FALLS OF A FOREST STREAM.—By Epuram Peasopy, 


Sunperep and riven apart, as if 
By some vast earthquake shock, 

Sheer down and deep on either side, 
Descend the walls of rock ; 

And fast between the fronting sides, 
From their far forest head, 

The waters flow, and flash, and fall 
Over their shelving bed. 


Eternally, eternally, 
The ceaseless waters flow, 
And o’er the brink of the abyss 
The forests stoop and grow; 
And silently and solemnly. 
The yew-tree casts its shade, 
And the massive shadows of the oak 
Across the gulf are laid. 


Up each steep rock-built parapet 
The moss and lichen cling, 
And tender cliff-flowers from each rift 
In timid beauty spring ; 
And sanctuaried from human feet, 
No sound the ear receives, 
Save from the falling waters, 
And the wind-stirred boughs and leaves. 


O’er all there broods repose; the breeze 
Lingers as it goes past ; 
The squirrel’s foot sounds loud among 
The leaves by autumn east ; . 
And the lonely bird, whose glancing wing 
Flits restlessly among 
The boughs, stops doubtfully, and checks 
The sudden burst of song. 


And silently, year after year 
Is ushered in and goes, 
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And time amid these quiet scenes, 
No other measure knows 

But the wakening and the sleep of birds, 
The dawn and shut of day, 

And the changes of the forest-leaves, 
From budding to decay. 


The wilderness is still ; the long, 
Long sleep of ages gone, 

With its unmoving presence fills 
These distant shades and lone; 

And changing dynasties, and thrones 
Cast down, send hither brief 

And fainter echoes than the fall 
Of autumn’s withered leaf. 


The selfsame rest is here, as when 
The Indian made his bed 

Beneath the trees, and the mild stars 
Shone in upon his head ; 

Or when the stag here sought the cool 
Amid the noonday’s heat, 

Unstartled by the rifle 
Or the tread of hunter’s feet. 


It is a holy spot; wide lies 
The unbroken hush of woods, 
And green-arched pathways lead away 
Through hermit solitudes ; 
And ceaselessly, and ceaselessly, 
The sliding stream goes past, 
And bending over all the hills 
The sky’s blue dome is cast. 


And far away from the world’s jars, 
The heart looks up to Him, 

Whose presence seems more near amid 
The forests vast and dim: 

And wilderness, and sky, and earth, 
By man unmarred, untrod, 

And nature’s quiet courses, show 
The image of their God. 


But the time comes when this repose 
Shall be disturbed and gone, 

When the woodman’s axe shall lay 
The valleys open to the sun ; 

When the old Wilderness shall fall, 
And the unsheltered stream, 

In all its windings find no shade 
From summer’s fervent beam. 


[July 
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But still the naked heavens shall rest 
Upon the horizon’s verge, 
And the hurrying waters o’er their bed 
Their rapid current urge ; ‘ 
And hills and vales lie green, while He 
Who sees the sparrow fall, 
Shall shed with an indulgent love, 
A light and peace o’er all. 


And again we are tempted to quote from the same author, wno 
thus pictures the life of the first free spirits who seek their homes 
im the midst of such scenes: 


THE BACKWOODSMAN. 


Tue silent wilderness for me! 
Where never sound is heard, 
Save the rustling of the squirrel’s foot, 
And the flitting wing of bird, 
Or its low and interrupted note, 
And the deer’s quick, crackling tread, 
And the swaying of the forest boughs, 
As the wind moves overhead. 


Alone, (how glorious to be free !) 
My good dog at my side, 
My rifle hanging in my arm, 
I range the forests wide. 
And now the regal Buffalo 
Across the plains I chase ; 
Now track the mountain stream, to find 
The beaver’s lurking place. 


I stand upon the mountain’s top, 
And (solitude profound !) 
Not even a woodman’s smoke curls up 
Within the horizon’s bound. 
Below, as o’er its ocean breadth 
The air’s light currents run, 
The wilderness of moving leaves 
Is glancing in the sun. 


I look around to where the sky 
Meets the far forest line, 
And this imperial domain — 
This kingdom —all is mine. 
This bending heaven--these floating clouds — 
Waters that ever roll — 
And wilderness of glory, bring 
Their offerings to my soul. 


My palace, built by God’s own hand, 
The world’s fresh prime hath seen ; 
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Wide siretch its living halls away, 
Pillared and roofed with green. 

My music is the wind that now 
Pours loud its swelling bars, 

Now lulls in dying cadences, — 
My festal lamps are stars. 


Though when, in this my lonely home, 
My star-watched couch I press, 

I hear no fond “ good night”— think not 
I am companionless. 

O no! I see my father’s house, 
The hill, the tree, the stream, 

And the looks and voices of my home 
Come gently to my dream. 


And in the solitary haunts, 
While slumbers every tree 

In night and silence, God himself 
Seems nearer unto me. 

I feel his presence in these shades 
Like the embracing air ; 

And as my eyelids close in sleep, 
My heart is hushed in prayer. 


Another writer, Frederick W. Thomas, in the following extract 
from a longer poem entitled, “the Emigrant,” pictures the same 
life, with all its rude charms and wild fascination, — together with 
an incident too often familiar to the experience of western settle- 


ment : 


Here once Boone trod — the hardy Pioneer — 
The only white man in the wilderness : 

Oh! how he loved, alone, to hunt the deer, 

Alone at eve, his simple meal to dress ; 

No mark upon the tree, nor print, nor track, 

To lead him forward, or to guide him back : 

He roved the forest, king by main and might, 

And looked up to the sky and shaped his course aright. 


That mountain, there, that lifts its bald high head 
Above the forest, was, perchance, his throne ; 
There has he stood and marked the woods outspread, 
Like a great kingdom, that was all his own ; 
In hunting shirt and moccasins arrayed, 
With bear-skin cap, and pouch, and needful blade. 
How carelessly he leaned upon his gun ! 

That sceptre of the wild, that had so often won. 


Those western Pioneers an impulse felt, 
Which their less hardy sons scarce comprehend ; 
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Alone in Nature’s wildest scenes they dwelt ; 

Where crag, and precipice, and torrent blend, 

And stretched around the wilderness, as rude 

As the red rovers of its solitude, 

Who watched their coming with a hate profound, 
And fought with deadly strife for every inch of ground. 


To shun a greater ill sought they the wild ? 
No, they left happier lands behind them far, 
And brought the nursing mother and her child 
To share the dangers of the border war ; 
The log-built cabin from the Indian barred, 
Their litle boy, perchance, kept watch and ward, 
While father ploughed with rifle at his back, 
Or sought the glutted foe through many a devious track. 


How cautiously, yet fearlessly, that boy 
Would search the forest for the wild beast’s lair, 
And lift his rifle with a hurried joy, 
If chance he spied the Indian lurking there ; 
And should they bear him prisoner from the fight, 
While they are sleeping, in the dead midnight, 
He slips the thongs that bind him to the tree, 
And leaving death with them, bounds home right happily. 


Before the mother, bursting through the door, 
The red man rushes where her infants rest ; 
O God! he hurls them on the cabin floor! 
While she, down kneeling, clasps them to her breast. 
How he exults and revels in her wo, 
And lifts the weapon, yet delays the blow ; 
Ha! that report! behold! he reels! he dies! 
And quickly to her arms the husband — father — flies. 


There are several other poems’ relating to the same subject, of 
the character and life of the pioneer of the wilds, which we should 
be glad to quote if permitted by our limits. “ The Mothers of the 
West,” by the writer to whom we are indebted for the compila- 
tion of this interesting volume, performed so important a part in 
the history of emigration, that they are entitled toa more especial 
commemoration, than as simply incidental to the accounts given 
of their hardy husbands and sons: 


THE MOTHERS OF THE WEST.—By Wun D. Gatiacner. 


Tue Mothers of our Forest-Land ! 
Stout-hearted dames were they ; 
With nerve to wield the battle brand, 
And join the border-fray. 
Our rough land had no braver, 
In its days of blood and strife — 
Vou. I. No. L—C 
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Aye ready for severest toil, 
Aye free to peril life. 


The Mothers of our Forest-Land ! 
On old Kan-tuc-kee’s soil, 

How shared they with each dauntless band, 
War’s tempest and Life’s toil! 

They shrank not from the foeman — 
They quailed not in the fight — 

But cheered their husbands through the day, 
And soothed them through the night. 


The Mothers of our Forest-Land ! 
Their bosoms pillowed men ! 

And proud were they by such to stand, 
In hammock, fort, or glen ; 

To load the sure old rifle — 
To run the leaden ball — 

To watch a battling husband’s place, 
And fill it should he fall. 


The Mothers of our Forest-Land! 
Suck were their daily deeds. 
Their- monument !— where does it stand ? 
Their epitaph !— who reads ? 
No braver dames had Sparta, 
No nobler matrons Rome— 
Yet who or lauds or honors them, 
E’en in their own green home ! 


The Mothers of our Forest-Land! 
They sleep in unknown graves: 
And had they borne and nursed a band 
Of ingrates or of slaves, 
They had not been more neglected ! 
But their graves shall yet be found, 
And their monuments dot here and there 
“The Dark and Bloody Ground.” 


George D. Prentice, that witty and wicked wag of the Louis- 
ville Journal, has contributed several of the best pieces in the 
volume. We select the following, entitled “ New England,” and 
written for the occasion of a celebration, in Kentucky, of the land- 
ing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, as one among a number of poems, 
by different writers, which attest the proud and grateful affection 
with which the sons of New England, who compose so large a 
portion of those whose venturous emigration is rapidly overflow- 
ing the West, remember the noble land which sent them forth. A 
stronger bond than constitutions or laws, a stronger far than any 
interests which may be involved in it, for the perpetuation of our 
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glorious Union, is to be found in that sentiment, of which these 
lines are a fine expression. Operating singly upon myriads of in- 
dividual hearts, they hold us together, by unseen cords of a mag- 
netic attraction and sympathy, in comparison with the power of 
which, the strength of the cables of a thousand navies is but like 
that of the airy thread, that sustains the weight of the spider that 
weaves it as it goes: 


Ciime of the brave! the high heart’s home! 

Laved by the wild and stormy sea! 

Thy children, in this far-off land, 

Devote to-day, their hearts to thee ; 

Our thoughts, despite of space and time, 
To-day are in our native clime, 

Where passed our sinless years, and where 
Our infant heads first bowed in prayer. 
Stern land! we love thy woods and rocks, 

Thy rushing streams, thy winter glooms, 
And memory, like a pilgrim gray, 

Kneels at thy temples and thy tombs: 
The thoughts of these, where’er we dwell, 
Come o’er us like a holy spell, 

A star to light our path of tears, 
A rainbow on the sky of years! 


Above thy cold and rocky breast 
The tempest sweeps, the night-wind wails, 
But virtue, peace, and love, like birds, 
Are nestled ’mid thy hills and vales ; 
And Glory o’er each plain and glen 
Walks with thy free and iron men, 
And lights her sacred beacon still 
On Bennington and Bunker Hill. 


Those mysterious and stupendous mounds which greet the eye 
of the traveller in the great Mississippi valley, have suggested 
several poems, from which, as relating to one of the most re- 
markable features of the West, we select the following: 


THE TUMULUS.—By Mrs. o:t1a L. Dumont. 


ETERNAL vestige of departed years! 
Mysterious signet of a race gone by, 
Unscathed while Ruin o’er the earth careers, 
And round thy base the wrecks of ages lie. 
Reveal’st thou naught to the inquiring eye ? 
What fearful changes time has given birth 
Since first thy form, where now the oak towers high, 
A dark gray mass, rose from the verdant earth. 
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Ah! where are those who proudly trod thy brow, 
Ere yet thy bright green coronals waved there — 
The strong, the brave, their race — where is it now ? 

Earth’s living nations no memorial bear ! 

Where then the sounds of life rose on the air, 
A grave-like silence, long and deep, has passed, 

Save when the wolf howled from his rocky lair, 
Or owlet screams rose on the fitful blast. 


Bear’st thou no trace within thy sullen breast, 
Thou sealed-up relic of the mouldering dead ? 
Is there no record on thy form imprest 
Of those who reared thee from thy valley bed ? 
Did pale Decay, with slow though lingering tread, 
Consign their race to nature’s common tomb ? 
Or sweeping Plague, with blasting wing outspread, 
Their brightness quench in everlasting gloom ? 


And thou, that mock’st Destruction’s wrathful storm, 
While living worlds beneath its blast are crushed, 
Say for what end the dead upheaved thy form, 
Or consecrated thus thy breathless dust, 
Did calm Devotion here, with holy trust, 
Erect her temple to the living God ? 
Or lordly pride, with weak ambition flushed, 
Heap up thy dark and monumental] sod ? 


Or hid’st thou those, in thy sepulchral breast, 

Who erst were scattered o’er the vales around ? 
A mighty tomb, where nations, laid to rest 

In ghastly sleep, await the trumpet’s sound. 

When earth’s dim records are at length unbound, 
And in her Jast funereal lights revealed, 

While rising bones burst from their prison ground, 
Shall then thy heaving brow its mysteries yield ? 


Vainly I ask — but o’er the musing soul 
A noiseless voice comes from thy dust to chide: 
“Man may exult in glory’s glittering roll, 
And o’er the earth, life, for a while preside ; 
But learn to know the wreck of human pride! 
Her fairest names time may at length efface; 
Dark o’er her cities flow oblivion’s tide, 
And death abide where life and joy have place.” 


The following lines by the author of a fine poem published last 
year in Blackwood, suggest the reflection, how long it will be be- 
fore some trans-Alleganian reviewer will entertain his readers, 
even as we are now doing, with quotations from a volume of 
“Selections from the Poetical Literature of West of the Rocky 
Mountains.” 
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LINES WRITTEN ON THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
By Apert Pike. 


Tue deep, transparent sky, is full 
Of many thousand glittering lights — 
Unnumbered stars that calmly rule 
The dark dominions of the night. 
The mild bright moon has upward risen, 
Out of the gray and boundless piain, 
And all around, the whii¢ snows glisten, 
Where frost, and ice, and silence reign — 
While ages roll away, and they unchanged remain. 


These mountains, piercing the blue sky 
With their eternal cones of ice; 

The torrents dashing from on high, 
O’er rock and crag and precipice ; 

Change not, but still remain as ever, 
Unwasting, deathless, and sublime, 

And will remain while lightnings quiver, 
Or stars the hoary summits climb, 

Or rolls the thunder-chariot of eternal Time. 


It is not so with all —I change, 
And waste as with a living death, 
Like one that hath become a strange, 
Unwelcome guest, and lingereth 
Among the memories of the past, 
Where he is a forgotton name ; 
For time hath greater power to blast 
The hopes, the feelings, and the fame, 
To make the passions fierce, or their first strength to tame. 


The wind comes rushing swift by me, 
Pouring its coolness on my brow ;— 

Such was I once —as proudly free, 
And yet, alas! how altered now! 

Yet while I gaze upon yon plain, 
These mountains, this eternal sky, 

The scenes of boyhood come again, 
And pass before the vacant eye, 

Still wearing something of their ancient brilliancy. 


Yet why compiain ?— for what is wrong, 

False friends, cold-heartedness, deceit, 
And life already made too long, 

To one who walks with bleeding feet 
Over its paths ?— it will but make 

Death sweeter when it comes at last — 
And though the trampled heart may ache, 
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Its agony of pain is past, 
And calmness gathers there, while life is ebbing fast. 


Perhaps, when I have passed away, 
Like the sad echo of a dream, 
There may be some one found to say 
A word that might like sorrow seem. 
That I would have — one saddened tear 
One kindly and regretting thought — 
Grant me but that !—and even here, 
Here, in this lone, unpeopled spot, 
To breathe away this life of pain, I murmur not. 


But in the whole volume there is nothing that pleases us more 
than the following noble lines, which are conceived in that full spirit 
of the native pride and dignity of simple manhood, congenial to 
the moral atmosphere of the West,-——and not, as we trust, of 
the West alone: 


THE LABORER.—By Wr4141am D. GatiacHer. 


Sranp up—erect! Thou hast the form, 
And likeness of thy God!— who more? 
A soul as dauntless ’mid the storm 
Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure, as breast e’er wore. 


What then ?— Thou art as true a Man 
As moves the human mass among ; 
As much a part of the Great Plan 
That with Creation’s dawn began, 
As any of the throng. 


Who is thine enemy ?— the high 
In station, or in wealth the chief ? 
The great, who coldly pass thee by, 
With proud step, and averted eye ? 
Nay! nurse not such belief. 


If true unto thyself thou wast, 

What were the proud one’s scorn to thee! 
A feather, which thou mightest cast 
Aside, as idly as the blast 

The light leaf from the tree. 


No:—uncurbed passions — low desires — 
Absence of noble self-respect — 
Death, in the breast’s consuming fires, 
To that high nature which aspires 
For ever, till thus checked: 


These are thine enemies — thy worst ; 
They chain thee to thy lowly lot — 
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Thy labor and thy life accurst. 
Oh, stand erect! and from them burst! 
And longer suffer not ! 


Thou art thyself thine enemy ! 

The great !— what better they than thou! 
As theirs, is not thy will as free? 
Has God with equal favors thee 

Neglected to endow ? 


True, wealth thou hast not: ’t is but dust! 
Nor place: uncertain as the wind! 
But that thou hast, which, with thy crust 
And water, may despise the lust 
Of both —a noble mind. 


With this, and passions under ban, 
True faith, and holy trust in God, 

Thou art the peer of any man. 

Look up, then — that thy little span 
Of life, may be well trod! 


There is a pretty “extensive assortment” also of poems on 
miscellaneous subjects— not a few of very considerable merit — 
though the general object of the present paper has led us to con- 
fine our selections to those of a characteristic bearing upon west- 
ern life and western things. On the banks of the Mississippi, as 
everywhere else, it seems, there are bright eyes enough, to kindle 
the poetic fire in many an explosive western bosom; and they 
appear to “go ahead” in love matters as much as in every other 
manifestation of their restless energy. There is no lack of love 
poetry therefore in the present collection. The usual proportion 
of complaints, too, against manki:.d and the universe in general, and 
the cruelty or inconstancy of some fickle fair or swain in particular, 
are uttered in the usual fashion by the usual number of desperate 
young gentlemen and ladies. There are several touching poems on 
the sweet affections of the home-hearth. Above all, that of the re- 
lation matrimonial appears to be so favorite an inspiration with the 
poets of the West, that no one would ever dream of suspecting the 
willing facility with which most of the Legislatures of those States 
grant every divorce that is applied for. The following lines, which 
we think we have seen republished in one of the English maga- 
zines, with high praise, have much sweetness; and flowing as 
they do from a deep fountain of earnest feeling, we quote them as 
a remarkable evidence that it is not necessary, to ensure the hap- 
piness and continued attachment of western husbands and wives, 
that they should ever have set their eyes upon each other before the 
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actual hour of their union. A fact not less strange than true— 
for in the instance of the gifted authoress of these lines, and an- 
other poem in the volume of the same character, tradition is a sad 
liar if such was not the case; though we feel under no obligation 
to our readers to trench farther upon the privacy of personal his- 
tory, by a narrative of the peculiar and romantic circumstances 


attending it: 


I coutp have stemmed misfortune’s tide, 
And borne the rich one’s sneer, 
Have braved the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear: 
I could have smiled on every blow 
From Life’s full quiver thrown, 
While I might gaze on thee, and know 
I should not be ‘alone.’ 


I could — I think I could have brooked, 
E’en for a time, that thou 

Upon my fading face hadst looked 
With less of love than now ; 

For then I should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my own, 

To win thee back, and, while I dwelt 
On earth, not be ‘alone.’ 


But thus to see, from day to day, 
Thy brightening eye and ~heek, 

And watch thy life-sands waste away, 
Unnumbered, slow and meek; 

To meet thy smiles of tenderness, 
And catch the feeble tone 

Of kindness, ever breathed to bless, 
And feel, I’ll be ‘ alone ;’— 


To mark thy strength each hour decay, 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 

As, filled with heavenward trust, they say, 
“ Earth may not claim thee longer ;” 

Nay, dearest, ’t is too much — this heart 
Must break, when thou art gone ; 

It must not be— we may not part — 
I can not live ‘ alone!” 


Nor does the Muse of the West neglect the homage due by her 
to the shrine of Religion. From the poems of this cheracter, we will 
select only, for the sake of a certain condensed, while simple beauty 


which it contains, the following : 
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HYMN.—By James H. Perxins. 


By earth hemmed in, by earth oppressed, 
’T is hard to labor; hard to pray: 

And of the week, for prayer and rest 
We’ve but one Sabbath day. 


But purer spirits walk above, 
Who worship always; who are blest 
With an upspringing might of love, 
That makes all labor rest. 


Father! while here, I would arise 
In spirit to that realm; and there, 
Be every act a sacrifice, 
And every thought a prayer. 


We will conclude our notice of this interesting volume, the ob- 
ject of which has been to give to our cis-Alleganian readers an ac- 
quaintance with the Poetry of the West, new to most as it cannot 
but be agreeable to all, with the following very beautiful poems 
by an authoress not heretofore named, Mrs. Amelia B. Welby — to 
whom, judging from the graceful sweetness which marks all - of 
her contributions to this collection, few will hesitate to accord the 
title of the Hemans of the West. We would gladly transfer them 
ali to these pages, had we not been already led, as one wandering 
along a pathway of flowers, far to transcend the proper and allotted 
limits of the present paper : 


ON SEEING AN INFANT SLEEPING ON ITS MOTHER’S BOSOM. 


Ir lay upon its mother’s breast, a thing 
Bright as a dew-drop when it first descends, 
Or as the plumage of an angel’s wing 
Where every teint of rainbow-beauty blends ; 
It had soft violet eyes, that, ‘neath each lid 
Half closed upon them, like bright waters shone, 
While its small dimpled hands were slyly hid 
In the warm bosom that it nestled on. 


There was a beam in that young mother’s eye, 
Lit by the feelings that she could not speak, 
As from her lips a plaintive lullaby 
Stirred the bright tresses on her infant’s cheek, 
While now and then with melting heart she pressed 
Soft kisses o’er its red and smiling lips — 
Lips, sweet as rose-buds in fresh beauty dressed 
Ere the young murmuring bee their honey sips. 


It was a fragrant eve; the sky was full 
Of burning stars, that tremulously clear 
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Shone on those lovely ones, while the low lull 
Of falling waters fell upon the ear ; 

And the new moon, like a pure shell of pear! 
Encireled by the blue waves of the deep, 

Lay mid the fleecy clouds that love to curl 
Around the stars when they their vigils keep. 


My heart grew softer as I gazed upon 
That youthful mother, as she soothed to rest 
With a low song her loved and cherished one — 
The bud of promise on her gentle breast ; 
For ’t is a sight that angel unes above 
May stoop to gaze on from their bowers of bliss, 
When Innocence upon the breast of Love 
Is cradled, in a sinful world like this. 


THE FREED BIRD. 


Tuy cage is opened, bird! too well I love thee 
To bar the sunny things of earth from thee; 
A whole broad heaven of blue lies calm above thee, 
The greenwood waves beneath, and thou art free — 
These slender wires shall prison thee no more — 
Up, bird! and ’mid the clouds thy thrilling music pour. 


Away! away! the laughing waters playing 

Break on the fragrant shore in ripples blue, 
And the green leaves unto the breeze are laying 

Their shining edges fringed with drops of dew — 
And here and there a wild-flower lifts its head, 
Refreshed with sudden life, from many a sunbeam shed. 


How sweet thy voice will sound! for o’er yon river 
The wing of Silence like a dream is laid, 

And nought is heard save where the wood-boughs quiver, 
Making rich spots of trembling light and shade — 

And a new rapture thy wild spirit fills, 

For joy is on the breeze, and morn upon the hills. 


Now, like the aspen, plays each quivering feather 
Of thy swift pinion bearing thee along, 

Up, where the morning stars once sang together, 
To pour the fulness of thine own rich song ; 

And now thou ’rt mirrored to my dazzled view, 

A little dusky speck, amid a world of blue. 


Yet I will shade mine eye, and still pursue thee 

As thou dost melt in soft ethereal air, 
Till angel-ones, sweet bird, will bend to view thee, 

And cease their hymns awhile their own to share; 
And there thou art, with white clouds round thee furled, 
Just poised beneath yon vault that arches o’er the world. 
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A free wild spirit unto thee is given, 
Bright minstrel of the blue celestial dome! 
For thou wilt wander to yon upper heaven, 
And bathe thy plumage in the sunbeam’s home; 
And soaring upward from thy dizzy height, 
On free and fearless wing, be lost to human sight. 


Lute of the summer clouds! while thou art singing 
Unto thy Maker thy soft matin hymn, 

My own wild spirit, from its temple springing, 
W ould freely join thee in the distance dim ; 

But I can only gaze on thee, and sigh, 

With heart upon my lip — bright minstrel of the sky! 


And yet, sweet bird! bright thoughts to me are given, 
As many as the clustering leaves of June, 

And my young heart is like a harp of heaven 
For ever strung unto some pleasant tune ; 

And my soul burns with wild poetic fire, 

Though simple are my straims, and simpler still my lyre. 


And now, farewell! the wild wind of the mountain, 
And the blue streams, alone my strains have heard ; 
And it is well, for from my heart’s deep fountain 
They flow uncultured as thine own, sweet bird! 
For my free thoughts have ever spurned control, 
Since this heart held a wish, and this frail form a soul. 


THE BLIND GIRL. 


I sir beneath the grape-vine that o’ercreepeth 
The humble arch above our cottage-door, 
While on its purple clusters softly sleepeth 
The holy radiance that the moonbeams pour ; 
The joyous song-bird in the starlight singeth 
Unto the dreaming birds its vesper hymn, 
But not a single ray of gladness springeth 
Within my heart — alas! my eye is dim. 


I know the hour when silent-footed Even 
Puts on her shadowy mantle, light and fair, 

When, as she waves her wand o’er earth and heaven, 
The stars float up within the soft blue air ; 

’Tis then I fling aside my long loose tresses, 
Unto the kisses of the wanton wind, 

And strive to sing and pray — but ah! there presses 
A gloomy pall upon me —I am blind! 


Oh! could I steal forth, when the daylight fadeth 
From rock and tree, to greet the summer eves, 

To watch the primrose that from sunlight fadeth 
Tts golden cup, unfold its twilight leaves ; 
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To lay my warm brow to the breeze that wooeth 
The wild sea-ripples to the sounding shore, 

The soft south breeze that perfume round uz streweta : 
But, ah! ’tis vain, my eye is shaded o’er. 


My little sister often softly layeth 
Her velvet cheek to mine, and bids me go 
Where the young moss-rose its soft bloom displayeth, 
And the wild daisies in their brightness glow ; 
I hear her small feet as she lightly dances, 
Like a winged fairy o’er the emerald grass — 
She thinks not of her sister’s clouded glances, 
For where she trips the blind girl may not pass. 


When my young brother in his beauty boundeth 
Up with thé lark to greet the morning sky, 

While through the fores.-aisles his laugh resoundeth, 
The tear-drops gather in my darkened eye; 

And when, with rosy cheek and bright eye burning, 
He seeks my side in all his boyish glee, 

My heart is troubled with a secret yearning 


To meet his glance — but, ah! I cannot see. 


My meek fond mother tells me I am brighter 
Than the bright flowers she twines amid my hair, 
She thinks her praise will make my spirit lighter, 
But, oh! I pine not to be bright or fair ; 
I may be lovelier than the violet flower, 
That shines, they say, beneath its broad leaves hid ; 
But beauty is to me a worthless dower, 
While darkly rolls my eye beneath its lid. 


I cannot gaze upon their pleasant faces, 

Where the soft light of beauty ever beams, 
Yet on my mind their fair forms Fancy traces, 

And their deep looks pierce through my nightly dreams. 
I feel my mother’s soft eye as it fiashes 

Like a lone star that looks down from the sky, 
Trembling so lightly ’neath its silken lashes — 

Yet when I wake ’tis with a darkened eye. 


Ah! little know they of the dreamy sadness 
That shadows o’er my spirit’s viewless urn, 
For they can look out on the free world’s gladness, 
Where blossoms blow, and stars shoot out and burn, 
While I must sit a fair, yet darkened flower, 
Amid the bright band gathered round our hearth, 
The only sad thing in our bright home bower ;— 
Oh! for one glance upon the fresh green earth! 
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ARMSTRONG’S HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR.* 


Ir has often occurred to us, that, were many of the axioms, laid 
down as incontrovertible truths in moral science, examined with 
the same rigid process by which natural philosophers have detected, 
as popular errors, opinions that had continued undisputed for ages, 
there would be as many of the former found unsustained by sound 
reason and common sense, as there have been of the latter shown, 
by science, to be absurd and refuted by experiments. 

Among those long-established maxims that cannot bear the test 
of logical examination, we know none more strikingly in contra- 
diction with the rules which govern men of understanding in the 
search of truth, both as relates to historical events, and to facts 
investigated before judicial tribunals, than that which establishes 
as an axiom, that the testimony of contemporary historians must 
always be viewed as suspicious, and therefore of less weight thao 
the evidence obtained from writers who lived long after the event 
about which authentic information is sought. Were this maxim laid 
down in other words, more direct and simple, but nevertheless 
of precisely the same import, there are, we believe, no minds so 
void of all reasoning faculty as not to reject it at once, as implying 
a self-evident absurdity, —as if, for instance, we were told that we 
must never admit the evidence of an eyewitness as to a fact, when 
we can obtain a second-hand hearsay evidence of the same fact. 
What makes it more surprising that so absurd an opinion should 
have obtained so long, is that we always judge the degree of faith 
to be attached to compilers, by a reference to the names of the 
authors they cite as their authorities ; our confidence being greater 
when contemporary authors are quoted, than it is when one com- 
piler refers to another compiler, without indicating the original 
asserter of the circumstance stated. There has been, in fact, 
no great historian, ancient or modern, that has not either been a 
contemporary of the event he has recorded, or lived at a time when 
he had the advantage of obtaining the evidence of eyewitnesses, 
instead of the inferior attestations of distant traditions. 

Herodotus, the great father, both of history and of Greek prose, 
though he read at the Olympic games the history inscribed to, and 
inspired by, all the Muses, thirty-two years after the battles of 
Platea and Mycale, — twin victories won on the same day by free- 


* Notices of the War of 1812, by John Armstrong, late Major General in the 
Army of the United States, and Secretary of War, 2 vols. New York, Wiley & 
Putnam, 1840. 
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men over slaves,— had probably wri. his deathless work at a 
period still nearer the events he has narrated ; and had heard, per- 
haps from the very lips of Themistocles, the minute circumstances 
which give to his history all the life, the actuality, the charm, usually 
attached to autobiography only. Even when discoursing of Egypt’s 
antiquities, aware that he had travelled over that land of wonders, 
we read what he records of its priests and kings, more with the 
interest inspired by one that has journeyed over unknown regions, 
than with the mere curiosity induced by the annals of early ages. 

‘The Peloponnesian war has been written by one who had himself 
commanded for a time the Athenian armies and fleets; who had 
known Pericles—nay, had sought to arrest him in his career of fame ; 
his rival for power, his equal in eloquence. When driven from 
the scene of action, Thucydides (we scarcely need name, after 
thus designating him) watched from his retirement the varied 
fortunes of that protracted struggle, with the vision of one thor- 
oughly informed of the character of every chief, and having 
deeply studied the minute interests by which the complex policy 
of Greece was governed. What compiler, we ask, could supply the 
pages written by such a contemporary, had the original work 
itself been swept away by time? In Xenophon, we have at the 
same time an observant and philosophic traveller, who, amid the 
dangers of a daring invasion, and the greater perils of a more 
daring retreat, paints both the country, its inhabitants and their 
manners, in sketches equal to the most finished compositions, —a 
skilful officer, who divided with others the honor of command, but 
on whom rested, as we see it through the graceful veil of his mod- 
esty, all its duties and responsibilities, — and a biographer, involun- 
tarily made so, since he cannot separate himself from events in which 
he bore so important a part. But with all his talent, his philos- 
ophy, let us imagine Xenophon compiling from the memoirs of con- 
temporaries the history of the retreat of the ten thousand, in- 
stead of reflecting on his tablets, fresh from his memory, the facts 
he had witnessed, true and faithful to nature as the daguerreo- 
type now paints the objects presented, on a silver surface! It 
were tedious to enumerate the annalists of ancient days, the 
chroniclers of the middle ages, the historians of modern times, to 


show, even by the most concise notice of each of them, that the most 
renowned, those whose names are found in the margin or at the 
foot of every page of compiled history, were the contemporaries 
of the events of which they have written. And yet it were almost 
a classical sacrilege, after pointing out the great historians of 
Greece, barely to name those of the king people ; to speak of the 
Commentaries of Cesar without alluding to the tribute offered 
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even by his enemies, no less to the fidelity of the narration, than to the 
unrivalled genius that shines through a work which, if we consider 
only its size, seems an abridgment, and yet appears, when we read 
it, so full and complete, that all additional development were super- 
fluous and in ill taste,—to allude to Tacitus without remarking 
that he lived with men who remembered Tiberius, who had groan- 
ed under the insane sw.y of Caligula and Nero, that he knew 
Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian,and the god-like Titus too, and 
that his father-in-law was one of the victims of Domitian. We 
know not what may be the opinions of professors and of mere 
scholars in relation to Livy, but we do not remember ever hear- 
ing a man of business, a statesman, or a commander compare that 
eloquent compiler with the great historian of Tiberius, of Nero, 
and of Claudius. 

Sallust, Suetonius, Procopius, Ammianus Marcellinus, Anna Com- 
nena, Joinville, Villehardouin, Machiavelli, Davila, Guiccardini, Ber- 
nard Diaz, Froissart, Brantéme, Philippe de Comines,(the first who 
raised modern chronicles to the level of ancient history,) De Retz, 
St. Simon, Clarendon, are all contemporaries. Who that has ever 
read these would assert, that even the best compilers of general 
histories could fill the void which the destruction of their works 
would create? ‘To illustrate our idea, let any one read “the 
Conquest of Constantinople by Villehardouin, Maréchal de 
Champagne,” and with his mind’s vision filled with the great 
that of a young civilization, just bud- 





spectacle presented there 
ding forth, among the rude pilgrim warriors of the west, contrast- 
ed with a people still possessing knowledge, science, and arts, but 
these sere, withered, and ready to drop from mere decrepitude, — 
let him suddenly turn to the pages of the greatest of compilers, 
the historian of declining Rome, and determine, whether the splen- 
did imagery, the artfully constructed periods, the deep researches, 
the glowing eloquence of Gibbon, have delighted him as much, as 
the frank avowal of puerile vanities, the candid astonishment of 
the old knight in the presence of the master-works of departed 
genius in the possession of the effeminate Byzantines, expressed in 
a language uncouth to modern ears, and now almost obsolete even 
to the French, but which, in its artless structure, seems the fit 
vestment of natural feelings and sentiments of chivalric honor, 
needing no artifice of style to heighten their effect. 

With this opinion of the superiority of contemporary historians 
over the compilers of annals, it was with no ordinary pleasure we 
took up the book, the title of which heads this article. No man 
in our country could have undertaken the task of writing the his- 
tory of our second war for Independence, better qualified to accom- 
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plish it. In early youth John Armstrong commenced the profession 
of arms, not as an officer of the line, but placed as an aide of General 
Gates, in a situation that must have accustomed him to embrace 
the complex operations of an army, and therefore to judge of the 
capacities by which these are directed. Of the reputation he had 
acquired among his brother officers and ‘fellow-soldiers, it is 
enough to say, that he was chosen as their organ to make that 
appeal to the justice of the country and of its representatives, which 
will ever remain, in our young annals, a model of military elo- 
quence ; and which, even now that we peruse it without the excite- 
ment of the feelings that had inspired it and of the passions to 
which it was addressed, and had kindled into fiercer heat, must 
convince every patriotic mind of the equity of the cause so ably 
advocated by the young soldier. The purity of the motives that 
animated the writer of that famous address, was never questioned 
by General Washington, by Jefferson, Madison, nor by the nation; 
since he enjoyed the friendship of the first, received from the 
others the highest diplomatic and ministerial appointments, and 
was elected by the people, both in Pennsylvania, his native State, 
and in New York, to the most important legislative functions: 

General Armstrong has accomplished for America, what has 
been performed for France, by Jomini, Dumas, Pelet, and by 
Napoleon himself in the memoirs he dictated at St. Helena to the 
companions of his captivity ; for Austria, by the Archduke Charles, 
and for England by Col. Napier, —he has presented to the nation 
a full picture of that memorable contest, in which, at its close, 
America sustained, without allies, the full weight of British armies 
and fleets, terminated by a peace in which the national honor 
was preserved unstained. : 

The work before us is not one of those hasty productions, in- 
tended to serve a party that rules, and to pander to the passions 
of the moment. In his “ Notices,” — such being its modest title — 
the venerable historian has imbodied the laborious researches, the 
patient meditations of twenty-seven years— the period that separ- 
ates the signing of the treaty of Ghent from the date of their 
publication. Had he been ambitious of an immediate success, it 
could not have escaped one so sagacious, that the moment was ill 
chosen to obtain it. The gravity of the subject, presented in a 
light to interest only such as have studied war as a science, and 
who read history as the aliment oi the mind, nct as its frivolous 
ornament, the sententious brevity of the style, firm, vernacular, 
correct, but never ornate—these characteristics mark the work 
as one evidently not designed to float rapidly over the impetuous 
but shallow stream of ephemeral popularity, and yet destined 
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to live long, by the side of the works of Polybius, De Saxe, For- 
lard, Guibert, Frederic, and Napoleon. 

“The treaty of Paris,” General Armstrong says truly, “by 
which Great Britain acknowledged ‘the Freedom and Independ- 
ence of the United States,’ was, on the part of the former,virtually 
a truce, not a pacification, a temporary and reluctant sacrifice of 
national pride to national interest.’”” When such are the feelings 
of one of the parties to a national contract, it were absurd to 
expect, on the part of the one entertaining them, the faithful 
observance of any of the clauses deemed onerous. 

In the first chapter, the wrongs sustained by the United States, 
at the hand of Great Britain, from 1783 to 1819, are expressed 
with a conciseness that allows of no abridgment. We have no 
space for extracts from the text, and yet it were not doing justice 
to the author to exclude from our review of his book one of its 
most glowing pager, ene of its few passages too, in which the 
feelings of the patriot seem to have the mastery over the dis- 
passionate calmness of the historian. After alluding to the re- 
tention by British troops of military posts within the limits of 
the United States, to their exciting their Indian allies to hostilities 
against the American settlers, to their “ capture and adjudication 
of all vessels laden with the produce of any French colony, or 
with supplies for such colonies,” to their blockades of the whole 
coast of France and of her allies, by the mere effect of proclama- 
tions, and without sufficient naval force to effect the purpose, to 
her seizing, and dragging on board her ships, our seamen, to fight 
their battles ; General Armstrong says : — 


“With a nation which makes her own interest and convenience the 
governing rules of her conduct, persuasion, admonition, remonstrance, ar- 
gument, and even concession, are alike unavailing. Al! these elements of 
diplomacy were frequently and faithfully employed, but without other ef- 
fect than that of multiplying and augmenting the evils they were intended to 
mitigate or remove ; the appetite of the aggressor grew on what it fed upon; 
her insolence increased with her power, and the violation of ove right was 
made to justify that of another, whea at last, disdaining longer to discuss 
wrongs she had no intention to redress, she officially announced, that 
‘ farther negotiation was inadmissible ! 

“ Having thus lost the respect of her adversary, it remained for the 
United States to decide, whether she would preserve her own. On this 
question she could not hesitate long or seriously ; and accordingly, on the 
18th of June, 1812, declared war against the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and their dependancies. 

“Tt must not however be dissembled, that this act, the motives in which 
it originated, or the nature and extent of the evils:it was mtended to re- 
dress, though forced upon the government by the long-continued and in- 
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creasing injustice of England, received from the community a less general 
support than might have been expected from the purity of the motives in 
which it had originated, or the nature and extent of the evils it was in- 
tended to redress. The habitual opponents of the administration, be- 
lieving the circumstances of the times furnished a favorable opportunity 
for attempting the recovery of the political ascendency they had lost, has- 
tened to institute a system of indiscriminate opposition; directed as well 
against measures merely preparatory for war, as against those which were 
in themselves acts of war. In this headlong career, the fiscal operations 
of the government were opposed; the recruiting service discountenanced ; 
the militia made insubordinate, and even the constitutional authority of 
the President to organize their masses and direct their services within the 
States respectively, denied and resisted. We need hardly add, that an op- 
position thus active and lawless could not fail to be mischievous, and be- 
came, as will be seen in the progress of our story, the source of both 
calamity and disgrace to the nation.” 


We recognise in the above paragraph, which closes the prelim- 
inary chapter, the lofty patriotism of a soldier of the Revolution. 
Such language well becomes the aide-de-camp of Gates, the brother 
in arms of Kosciusko. We wish it could be heard by the whole 
nation, but particularly! by those Americans who have been the 
cause of placing power, at the moment when we may ags‘n have 
to encounter in battle our old adversary, in the hands of men by 
whom during the last struggle, in the emphatic words of the 
veteran of two wars, “the fiscal operations of the government 
were opposed; the recruiting service discountenanced ; the mi- 
litia made insubordinate, and even the constitutional authority of 
the President to organize their masses and direct their services 
within the States respectively, denied and resisted!” 

In the second chapter, the gloomy scenes of General Hull’s ex- 
pedition are laid before us. It is one of those events not unex- 
ampled in the history even of the most warlike nations, which 
entail disgrace on the commanding general alone. At Blenheim, 
ten regiments of the same intrepid soldiers who, led by Turenne, 
Conde, and Luxembourg, had triumphed in fifty fields, were 
ordered by an infatuated chief to lay down their arms, instead of 
being led on by him to cut their way to a glorious safety through 
the ranks of their adversaries. In Spain, Dupont, who in the 
Grand Army had often signalized himself as one of the boldest 
of the French generals, not only capitulated with the corps that 
he commanded in person, but included in that capitulation a sep- 
arate corps, beyond the reach of the enemy, and which might 
easily have effected its retreat to Madrid,—in the same manner 
that the detachment under Col. McArthur was at the suggestion 
of General Hull included in the act of surrender. The military 
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law of every nation should guard against these shameful capit- 
ulations, by troops with arms in their hands, without having even 
tried the chances of battle before kneeling beneath the yoke of 
the victor! The Romans under similar circumstances refused to 
ratify the engagements entered into by one of their consuls, send- 
ing him back to the Numantines, that he might receive from their 
hands the punishment of his unauthorized acts. The conduct of 
General Hull, through the whole campaign, as well as when he 
was besieged in Detroit, affords an evidence that, with rare excep- 
tions, men whe, after having once served, have returned to civic 
pursuits, become, unless endowed by nature with the genius of 
war, unfit for the active service of high command. New hab- 
its have been formed; the chain of military association has been 
severed ; and the love of life, that antagonist of all glorious deeds, 
after obtaining once the ascendency, never yields it to the impulse 
of nobler purposes. Hence the familiar maxim, “ old soldiers with 
young officers!”” The experience of ages teaches us that in war 
the chief is everything. Hence, too, the old military adage, 
“ Better an army of deer, headed by a lion, than an army of lions, 
led on by a deer!” Of this the book before us presents a mem- 
orable illustration. The capital of the Union had been placed 
under the protection of an army fully sufficient, not only for its 
defence, but to chastise severely the rashness of the officer who 
advanced to attack it with a force altogether disproportioned to 
the object he had in view. It is absurd to lay any blame on the 
venerable author of the “ Notices,” then at the head of the War 
Department. A minister of war has done all that can be expected 
at his hand, when he has collected, near the point threatened by 
the enemy, a force superior to that of the adversary. There his 
sphere of action ends. An offensive plan of campaign may be 
marked out by a minister of war, to a commanding general, be- 
cause the invader has the initiative of the movements. Not so, 
however, as regards the defensive. No one but the immediate 
leader can adopt the measures made necessary by the operations 
of his antagonist. General Winder commanded the troops; on 
him therefore must rest the responsibility of all the military opera- 
tions, —in which he ought not to have allowed, without a resig- 
nation of his command, the interference of any civil functionary, 
not bearing a commission superseding his own. These our author 
has shown to have been a series of blunders. To prove that 
the force commanded by that officer was equal to the task con- 
fided to him, it is enough to state, that, at New Orleans, with less 
than half the number of American troops that engaged at Bla- 
densburgh, Jackson arrested the onward course of the most formi- 
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dable British army ever landed in America. The Capitol alone, 
defended by three hundred men, is a fortress impregnable with- 
out battering artillery, to such a force as that which General Ross 
commanded. We do not hesitate to say, that President Madison, 
after the capture of Washington, in the removal of General 
Armstrong, yielded to a manifestation of spurious patriotism ; and 
in this assertion we are sustained by the fact, that some of the 
most clamorous declaimers against that minister were to be found 
among the most ardent opposers of the war; and that, on this oc- 
casion, as in that of signing the charter of the Bank of the United 
States, he showed an infirmity of purpose, for which nothing but 
the remembrance of his services im ’87 and ’98, and the vigor of 
his resistance to the treasons of Hartford, can atone. 

On the chapters in which the operations of the army under the 
command of General Harrison are examined, with the austere de- 
liberation o: one not addressing the predilections or antipathies 
of the moment, but forestalling, so to speak, the judgment of futu- 
rity, we would have commented with the full freedom of our 
opinions, had that distinguished individual, whose aets now belong 
to history, lived to enjoy the honors conferred on him by the 
people ; and if the grief of the nation, the unfeigned sorrow, too, of 
his political adversaries, did not admonish us, that services repaid by 
such a high reward must, in their value, have exceeded the apprecia- 
tion set upon them by our author, as they must have far surpassed 
the merit which our own judgment had attached to them. Our voice 
will not disturb the sleep of the warrior, in that tomb over which 
a grateful people have strewed, together with the funeral cypress, 
the civie oak, and the laurel, the saered symbol of valor. 

It is a relief, after perusing the gloomy recital of our disasters 
in the beginning of the war, to follow, in the animated recital of 
General Armstrong, the glorious and rapid career of Brown, “a 
leader,” we use the laconic expressions of our author, “ both saga- 
cious and intrepid, who like Cineianatus was found at his plough ;” 
to witness (so graphic the style of the “‘ Notices!”’) those hard-fought 
battles, in Canada, where Scott taught the British, that, superior to 
their Anglo-Saxon ancestors in agility and in quickness to compre- 
hend and to execute orders, Ameriean soldiers, in mere discipline 
and bull-dog courage, are fully the equals of the best-trained English 
veterans. We wish the limits assigned to this paper allowed us to 
show, by extracts from the work, that its author can praise as well 
ascensure. The defence of Fort Erie by Gaines is presented with 
all the circumstances that heighten the merit of that daring action. 
Full justice is done to the services of Mscomhb, of Porter, of Coffee, 
of Carroll, of Croghan, and of the other valorous leaders of our 
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armies. And not stopping at the margin of the Canadian Lakes, 
General Armstrong has followed the American fleets on those in- 
land seas, wherever Chauncey, McDonough, and Perry, led them 
to victory. 

The war of the French revolution was closed on the 20th of 
March, 1813, by the abdication of Napoleon, at Fontainebleau. 
France had, for a while, as completely disappeared from the scene 
of political action, as if she had been suddenly swallowed up by an 
earthquake. The Bourbons had submitted to a treaty, such as prin- 
ces who purchase their return to power by the debasement of their 
country are always forced to accept from their selfish allies. All 
Europe, except Russia, viewed in astonishment, but without any 
sympathies favorable to America, the unequal contest she sustain- 
ed, single-handed, against a giant power, which, now that it had 
triumphed over its mighty adversary (cooped up in Elba like an 
eagle in a narrow cage), had let loose against the most defenceless 
provinces of the Union the veterans of Talavera, Vittoria, and 
Toulouse, and directed against their commercial cities its number- 
less ships-of-war. 

It is difficult to foresee what would have been the consequences 
of the success expected by England to result from the efforts made 
by her ministers to atone, by a decisive blow, for the disasters 
sustained by the British arms both on the American and Canadian 
territory during the last campaign; had not Providence, in that 
solemn crisis of the nation’s fate, sent forth one of those men 
whom it selects, at rare intervals, from among the multitude, as 
the instrument of its high designs, — to change, by the sole strength 
of individual genius, the course of events previously marked out by 
human calculation, through the superiority of numbers, and all the 
probabilities of circumstances. A great spectacle this, showing that, 
in spite of the present artificial state of society, and subject, as it 
would seem to have become, to mere material force, mechanically 
organized, and borrowing from the mind but what is required to give 
it motion, the destinies of a people may yet be ruled by the moral 
power of a great and enthusiastic soul, acting upon the masses, both 
through their reason and their imagination, opposing energy to mere 
strength, and finding, in the stores of its own indomitable energies, 
more resources for defence than England found means for attack, 
in her victorious fleets, her disciplined armies, the wealth of the 
present generation, and that too of coming generations defraud- 
ed of their future opulence. The President was aware of the 
threatened invasion, and he knew that the expedition would be di- 
rected against Louisiana. There were no troops there ; no fortica- 
tions to protect New Orleans, the emporium of V’estern commerce ; 
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the arsenals were unprovided withartillery and small arms, the na- 
tional treasury was empty — American capitalists refusing to lend 
to an administration they sought to drive from office! Posterity 
will learn with admiration that, under all the weight of circumstan- 
ces so calculated to depress the firmest mind, Madison stood fear- 
less, conscious, and erect,— never a moment doubting the for- 
tunes of the republic! Instead of troops, arms, and treasures, the 
President sent Andrew Jackson to New Orleans, ordering him to 
watch over the safety of that important portion of our empire. 
This mandate, worded in a way somewhat similar to the decrees 
by which Roman consuls were directed at times, “to take care 
that the state suffered no detriment,” Jackson accepted with the 
bold confidence of his nature, and accomplished with the audacious 
valor of Marius, the energetic prudence of Fabius, and the incor- 
ruptible integrity of Fabricius. 

We are made aware, on looking at what we have already writ- 
ten, that we have no space to give, even to the brief sketch of the 
immortal campaign of New Orleans, which General Armstrong 
has compressed within a few short pages. It must have been with 
feelings of allowable pride, that our author has recorded the vic- 
tories obtained by one whom his sagacity had discovered in the 
ranks of the Tennessee militia, and his choice placed at the head 
of our forces in the south, over “a veteran army,” to use -his 
own words, “of fifteen thousand combatants, sustained by a fleet 
of fifty ships, including transports.” His mind, made gloomy by de- 
scribing the disasters. of Bladensburgh, seems to dilate, joyous and 
glowing, while he recites the hard-fought action of the 23d of De- 
ember, 1814, and the memorable battle of the 8th of January, 1815. 

We would here bring to a close these desultory remarks, were 
not the reviewer’s task the correction of error, as well as the be- 
stowal of merited praise. To the accomplishment of the less pleas- 
ing ef these twofold duties of criticism, we proceed with the less 
reluctance as we believe the author of the “ Notices” thinks, 
with one of the greatest writers of France (Buffon), “que celui 
qui corrige une erreur commise par un auteur a plus de droit a 
sa reconnoissance, que celui qui lui fait decouvrir une nouvelle 
verité.” In the remarks which close the sixth chapter, page 178, 
our author says :— 


“ When, at one o’clock of the 23d of December, 1814, the general was ac- 
cidentally apprised of the arrival of more than two thousand men (forming 
the élite of the British army) on the banks of the Mississippi, and within nine 
miles of their object, he promptly decided to take at once the offensive, march 
upon the enemy, and bring him to action, before a second debarkation could 
be made. In this project, there was an obvious mixture of skill and error. 
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The employment of the armed vessel was well imagined ; and the disposi- 
tion made of the troops to sustain and increase the impression produced by 
the fire of the shipping, was sufficiently conformed to the rules of art ; but 
here our praise must end, — for the darkness thought necessary to success, 
became the proximate cause of its defeat. Had the attack made by the 
schooner taken place half-an-hour before daybreak of the 24th, the surprise 
and confusion on the part of the enemy would not have been less than it ac- 
tually was; but with this important difference — that, in a morning attack, 
Jackson’s movements would have been made with the use of his eyes ; no 
confusion would have been seen in his columns, nor would the British di- 
vision, stowed away as it was, “ panic-struck and prostrate behind a dike,” 
have been deemed “ too formidable for attack.” A single well-directed dis- 
charge of the American artillery would have driven it from its hiding-place, 
and exposed it, in mass ind disorder, to the fire of fifteen hundred American 
rifles and muskets. It will not be thought extravagant to add, that, under 
such circumstances, a speedy surrender of the whole British detachment 
would have followed.” 


Darkness, General Jackson rightly thought, was necessary to 
success, not only when the attack should commence, but during 
the whole time that it was to continue ; for this reason, that it 
was intended that it should conceal (and it did actually conceal) 
from the enemy, not only the inferiority of our forces, but aiso 
the fact that two-thirds of our troops had no bayonets, and there- 
fore no means of defence in a contest hand to hand. And again, 
that the ground where the action was fought, being the widest 
part of the defile between the river and the woody swamp on our 
left, our adversaries, could they have seen our order of battle (as 
they would immediately have done as soon as it became light), 
had the attack taken place, as suggested, “ half-an-hour before day- 
break,” would easily, with their superior numbers, not only have 
turned our left, but also have separated the corps of Coffee, which 
sought to execute a strategic flank movement against the En- 
glish right wing, from the main body of the American army. The 
darkness, though it became the accidental cause, not of defeat — 
we spurn that word, in the name of the Americans who fought 
that night !— but of some confusion in our ranks, which prevented 
our reaping the full advantage of our success, contributed much, 
nevertheless, to the victory of the 23d of December, —a victory 
which, by the daring spirit it proved in the chief, and the in- 
domitable valor it showed in the troops, led to the five days of 
inaction on the part of the British commander, during which 
General Jackson was enabled to perfect his line of defence. 

Having disposed of this point, we come now to that part of the 
“Notices,” in which General Jackson is censured for not having 
intercepted the communication between the British army and the 
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fleet from which it received all its supplies. In order to deal fairly 
with our author, we give the text of his remarks: 


‘‘ Leaving to General Jackson the right of interpreting military maxims, 
as freely as he was wont to interpret constitutional questions and legal 
enactments, that is ‘as he understood them,’” [This intended epigram we 
accept as a high tribute paid both to the warrior and the statesman !] 
“still it may be asked, why, if forbidden by prudence or humanity from 
destroying a beaten enemy, he should not have followed the example of 
Cesar, who, though refusing on this ground to fight Afranius, was at the 
same time careful to seize strategic points, cut him off from his supplies, 
and thus, without shedding a drop of blood, compel him to surrender. 

“That the adoption of this pelicy by Jackson, at any time between the 
battle of the 8th and the retreat of the 18th of January, would have had 
@ similar effect on Lambert, will not be doubted by those who know that, 
during the period we have mentioned, the temper of the British army had 
been much soured ; their discipline greatly impaired ; their self-confidence 
entirely lost; their magazine nearly exhausted; and their only source of 
supply (the British shipping) eighty miles distant; ten of which were 
quagmire, furniching a single, narrow, and dangerous pathway, on which 
were strategic points, which, if seized and defended, by even small corps- 
would have completely severed Lambert from his base, and compelled 
him to choose between a surrender and famine.” 


There is no similivude between the relative position of General 
Jackson as regards Lambert, and that of Cesar as relates to 
Afranius. The army of the dictator was equal in number to that 
of the lieutenants of Pompey, composed of the veterans of the 
campaigns in Gaul, Germany, and Britain, and infinitely superior 
in cavalry ; while the ground, though intersected by rivers and 
mountains, was equally accessible to both armies. 

General Jackson, on the contrary, with an undisciplined force, 
composed of nations differing in language, habits, origin, color, and 
caste, and scarcely equal in number to a-third of that of his adver- 
sary, withstood and repulsed the onset of “a veteran army of fif- 
teen thousand combatants.” Besides, this “single, narrow, and 
dangerous path-way,” through a “ quagmire,” (which might indeed 
emphatically be termed single, since it was the only portion of 
that “ quagmire” that could sustain the weight of a man,) did not 
exist previously ; the British army made it as it advanced, with the 
vigor and perseverance of the Roman legions. It was, in fact, a cause- 
way, which our troops could reach in no way, except by making an- 
other causeway to advance from our extreme left, till it had attained 
that embankment ; a work requiring a larger force than we could 
dispose of, and which could not have been executed in less than 
ten days, by our whole army. As to the “strategic points,” o 
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that dike, we confess-that we know of none such, except the place 
where it commenced, on Bayou Bienvenu (which the British naval 
force made inacessible to our troops), and the spot, where it termina- 
ted at the firm land, near the British right ; a spot which General 
Jackson could not have occupied, without risking, unnecessarily, a 
battle in which he would have lost all the advantages of his de- 
fensive position at the lines, and wantonly endangered the safety 
of New Orleans. 

The defensive in which General Jackson persevered, in spite 
of all the efforts of Keane, Pakenham, and Lambert to entice him 
to forego his advantages and fight extra muros, our author has 
eloquently defined thus in another work: “ Not that which makes 
your adversary bold by showing him that you are timid, but that 
of Jackson at New Orleans, one that filled the hearts of his adver- 
saries with fear and their mouths with murmurings !” 

Lest the author of the “ Notices” might impute to the partiality 
of personal friendship the view we have taken of General Jackson’s 
operations during the campaign of New Orleans, we are happy, in 
concluding this article, to lay before him the opinion of military men 
of the highest authority, fully aceording with those here stated, — 
as we find it thus expressed in Major G. T. Poussin’s “ Considera- 
tions sur le Principe Democratique qui regit Union Américaine, 
&c., &c.,” a work of great interest and value recently published 
at Paris: 


“ The victory of New Orleans is one of those events which rarely occur 
in the history of a nation, the remembrance of which is religiously fos- 
tered, to show to future generations what the patriotism and valor of 
their fathers could achieve under the banners of freedom. 

“As to that victory of which the fame belongs to the illustrious 
chief, I feel honored by having it in my power to declare here the 
opinion entertained in regard to it by some of the noble relics of our 
imperial glories, with whom I visited the ground where the battle of 
Orleans was fought. They all acknowledged that the determination taken 
by General Jackson, on the 23d of December, 1813, to attack with his four 
or five thousand men, the only force he had at hand, an enemy present- 
ing themselves with a force from ten to fifteen thousand men, suffices of 
itself to rank that officer among the most distinguished captains of the age.” 


We happen to know that the distinguished officers alluded to by 
Major Poussin, were Marshal Clausel, the two L’Allemands, 
generals of division, General Bernard, and Lieutenant-General 
Lefevre Desnouettes, both of them aide-de-camps of Napoleon, 
and the Duke of Saxe Weimar, the worthy antagonist of Marshal 
Ney at Quatre-Bras. 

D2 
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STANZAS AT EVENING. 


WRITTEN IN THE SOUTHWEST (1831), BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE YEMASSEE,” 
“ ATALANTIS,” ‘“DAMSEL OF DARIEN,” &c, 


Nicut closes fast around my way, 
And stil] the cot I seek is far, 

Yet, through the forest shines a ray, 
Most welcome, in the evening star. 


Mild breezes from the west arise, 
And fan my cheek and stir my hair; 
And gazing on these woods and skies, 
My lonely heart forgets its care. 


These sclemn woods offend me not ; 
And these sad murmurs of the wind, 
To him who loves the quiet lot, 
Bring gentlest feelings tc the mind. 


And, lo! the rising moon is bright, 
Far glancing from her eastern throne ; 
The clouds grow glorious in her light, 
And all that’s lovely is her own. 


She rises like a dream of love, 
Beguiles the sense, informs the sight, 
Subdues the heart and bids it move 
To softest measures of delight. 


Visions of other days she wakes, 
The past, with all its joys, is hers ; 

Sweet thoughts she brings, sad thoughts she takes, 
And blesses all her worshippers. 


Benignant still, she prompts the heart, 
With sadness, to such sweet allied, 

We would not have the one depart 
To lose the other from its side. 


How sweetly does she silver now 
The heaven she fills, the earth she lights, 
*Till lovely grows the mountain’s brow, 
Whose hoary frown by day affrights. 


My steed, whose feet disturb the stream, 
Drives flakes of silver from its bed, 

And the long prairie grasses gleam 
With tufted jewels far outspread. 


There, rising high to greet her rays, 
Yon giant pine begins to glow; 
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And now, a shooting beamlet plays, 
Through many a leaf, on groves below. 


Dark grow the forests, but mine eye 

Still cheers my warm and lightened heart, 
As, stretching far o’er wood and sky, 

I see a thousand splendors dart. 


Oh, could it be, that not alone 
My feet might seek my dwelling here, 
Where life is pure, where cloud is none, 
Where earth is rich and nature fair! 


Some chosen spirit could I find, 
My own sweet minister to be, 

The kindred creature of my mind, 
The bud of all the bower to me; — 


How happy then! — This forest, far 
From human crowd and city strife, 

Lit by yon pure and perfect star, 
Gives promise of the sweetest life. 


Here, chastened by each soothing ray, 
Without the lure to pride or crime, 

Life is a happy child, at play, 
That laughs at place and mocks at time. 


And she should make my cottage bower, 
With leaflet green and chaplet rare, 
And be, alike, the bird, the flower, 


The beam, the song, the blessing there! 
W. G. &. 


SONNET. 
VIEW FROM HALLOCK’S HILL, NEAR PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK. 


Westwarp and south, rude Nature’s face we see, 
Sublimely savage; upon either hand, 
Rough, stern, and wild, grim forests, mountains stand,— 
Gladly we turn and fix our eyes on thee, 
Thou mimic ocean, beautiful Champlain! 
Bright sheet of waters, gemmed with fairy isles, 
Gazing on thee, all nature smiles and shines, 
And the heart yield’s to Fancy’s gentle reign. 
Thy banks we course by streamlet, village, town, 
But soon we rest upon the grar~ful bay, 
Broad stream and headlands, where a double crown 
Our fleet and host triumphant bore away ; 
And where to strains too early to expire, 
The angel sisters* waked their heaven-taught lyre ! B. F. B. 


* Lucretia and Margaret Davidson. 
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THE PENNY-POSTMAN.—No. I. 


To Joun Tyer, Vice-Preswent oF THE Unirep Srares.: 


Sir: I believe — at least, 1 hope —that you are a man of too 
much good sense to take offence at being addressed by your true 
and proper title, even by so humble a fellow-citizen as a Penny- 
Postman. That I am prompted by neither a discourteous nor an 
unfriendly spirit, you will, 1 trust, be sufficiently satisfied before 
we part. Others may covertly insult you, by supposing that a title 
to which you have really no constitutional nor legal right, will 
gratify a silly vanity which the presumption in truth imputes to 
you. Others may have been actuated in thrusting upon you the name 
and the office of “the President,” by obvious motives of inter- 
est to which I can scarcely conceive you to be entirely blind. If 
there were any lack of the former class of obsequious courtiers 
about your person, despising while they flatter, and flattering be- 
cause they despise, it would be the first instance in the annals of 
palaces of such a phenomenon. And if, on the other hand, the 
two great rivals in your own party, for the succession to the seat 
you now fill, with all their friends and partisans by whom you are 
surrounded, were insensible to the importance of insisting on your 
being a full “ President” now, so as to exclude you from any future 
competition with their own aspirations, by bringing you within the 
application of the new-fashioned ‘one-term principle’ of which 
we have lately heard so much, they would sadly belie their well- 
earned characters for quickness in the perception of the interest 
of their immediate personal ambition, and for an equal unscrupu- 
lousness as to means in its pursuit. I, Sir, am neither false friend 
nor flatterer ; and will therefore pay you the higher respect, and 
perhaps the truer service, by addressing you simply by that infe- 
rior title which alone you have a proper right to claim. 

That you should have thus allowed your own better judgment 
to be misled in adopting the style and title of “the President,” by a 
deference to the opinions of others, whose sincerity or whose dis- 
interestedness in this counsel might well have been an object of 
just suspicion to you, is indeed a matter of some surprise to me. 
I will not believe that you aided to mislead yourself, under an un- 
conscious influence of a petty pride of official dignity, alike un- 
worthy of your position and of your character. If you were induced 
to believe that highest of all the titles of eminence known to the 
political institutions of nations, the “ Presipenr oF THE UNITED 
Srates,” really and rightfully yours, by the constitution of your 
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country, and the will of your countrymen, I will not believe that 
it was because 


“ The will was father, Harry, to the thought !” 


{ will do you the justice of presuming, that it was more probably 
from an unwillingness to appear disposed to place yourself so di- 
rectly in the attitude of a presidential candidate for 1844,—an 
attitude which would seem inseparable from the position of a Vice- 
President called to discharge the presidential duties under such 
circumstances, while at the same time calculated seriously per- 
haps to embarrass your administration, by provoking the jealousy 
and hostility of the two leading members of your own party al- 
ready referred to. 

Such was probably your motive; or perhaps it was a mixture of 
all those to which I have alluded. However, as it was your first 
step in your new position, it was a pity that it was a false one. 
The argument is exceedingly simple. The clause of the Constitu- 
tion, in whieh resides your sole right to the seat you now fill, is 
in the following terms: 


“Tn case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said of- 
fice, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President.” 


The only question here is, to which of the two antecedents ad- 
mitted by the structure of the sentence, the relative term “ the 
same” is applicable— to the words “the said office,” or to the 
words “the powers and duties.” If to the former, you are now, as 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay have desired to make you— as you 
have yourself assumed to be — and as the political favor of one 
portion, and the personal courtesy of the other, of both branches 
of Congress have recognised you —in fact, and in name, by a full 
and perfect right and title, “Tue Presipenr.” If to the latter, you 
are still that which the will of the people created you, the Vice- 
President, — although the will of a still higher power has called into 
existence the contingency provided for in the above clause, in which, 
by virtue of that capacity, the “powers and duties” of the presi- 
dential office devolve upon you. The grammatical construction of 
the sentence will equally admit either alternative. If,in the former 
case, it be argued that the word “office” is the nearest antece- 
dent ; on the other hand, in the latter, the words “ powers and du- 
ties” constitute the main and primary member of the expression, 
the words “the said office’ being but secondary and dependent 
upon them through the agency of the connecting preposition. Now, 
the fact that among the several contingencies covered by the 
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clause, is one in which the disability of the President may be 
merely temporary, is surely decisive of the question against the 
interpretation on which you have been led to act. The “ inabili- 
ty” provided against may be caused by mental or physical disease 
from which the President may recover. You will scarcely con- 
tend, that he would cease during that interval to be “the Presi- 
dent,” — that he would be bound to withdraw from the occupancy 
of the presidential palace (for it is, I regret to say, apalace), — or 
that there would be any intermission of his right to the full frui- 
tion of the presidential salary. Still less would you maintain the 
absurdity that there could be two “ Presidents” in existence at one 
and the same time, each entitled to the honorable designation of 
the office, and requiring a double appropriation of its salary ; nor 
if an incumbent had ceased to be “the President,” by the constitu- 
tional transmission of “ the said office” to the Vice-President, that 
he could resume the office thus vacated, that he could recover the 
virtue thus gone out of him, by any other process than that of 
popular election. And yet all these consequences are clearly in- 
volved in your present assumption of the office and title to which 
you were not elected by the people. 

Suppose, Sir, that the good old man whose place you now fill, 
instead of having been called to receive in heaven the reward of 
a blameless and virtuous life on earth, were at the present moment 
simply in a condition of “inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office,” which might be but temporary in its du- 
ration, — suppose, for example, he were insane, or in a state of 
trance, or eatalepsy, or in such a condition of health as to compel 
him to withdraw for a time from all public business, or perhaps to 
seek a remedy only to be obtained by foreign travel—in such 
case, precisely the same constitutional provision would come into 
play under which you are occupying your present position; yet, 
surely, you would not pretend that “the said office” had devolved 
upon you, or that you could advance the slightest claim either to 
its title, or to its salary, without a special law and appropriation 
of Congress to that effeet. 

It is true that you succeed to the full possession of all the official 
“powers and duties” of the Presidency. It is true, too, that no one of 
any party would probably raise an objection to the passage of the 
act of Congress legally necessary to entitle you to its salary, and to 
justify the officers of the Treasury in paying it to you. Butthat 
which constitutes in reality the essence of the honor incident to 
that possession of the highest of dignities that man can aspire to on 
this earth, the choice of the people, you do not possess, you can- 
not pretendto claim. None of that impalpable but powerful moral 
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force which is derived from that elective and representative char- 
acter, can attach to a President who has attained that office only 
in the mode in which its administration happens to have fallen on 
you. Your election by the people, as none understands better 
than yourself, had not the slightest reference to the contingency 
which in the course of Providence has occurred. You were nom- 
inated, as a very respectable gentleman, for the satisfaction of a 
portion of your party, to whom the opinions with which your name 
stood and stands identified, on some of the most prominent ques- 
tions of the times, were far more acceptable than those which en- 
tered into the political character, such as it was, of General Harri- 
son. You were voted for by the main bulk of your supporters, 
simply as “ Tyler too,” much after the same fashion in which 
any worthy individual of the “Smith” family, provided he had 
never been an actual inmate of a penitentiary, might have been 
elected under similar circumstances. Even if you were clearly 
now, that which you clearly are not, legally and technically the 
President of the United States, it would be but the empty shell of 
the office, so far as regards allits true dignity and worth, that you 
would grasp. All that which constitutes it the glorious prize which 
in truth it is to the noblest ambition, lies yet beyond, far beyond and 
above, the position to which an unforeseen accident has advanced 
you. You have yet, Sir, to earn from your country the honor of the 
Presidency, — and to earn it in the only mode in which it is to be 
earned, by the arduous and noble title of deserving it. 

It is no immaterial point of mere titular and technical distine- 
tion, this question as to the true official position which you now 
hold. It never can be unworthy of our most careful attention to 
settle, by a first correct precedent, the proper construction of a 
new point in the application of the great and sacred charter of our 
liberties and of our hopes, the Constitution. It is easy, too, to 
imagine cases in which the most serious evils might be the fruit 
of the seed planted by the precedent now set by you. Suppose 
these two functionaries to be the heads of two hostile and evenly 
balanced parties, at a period of high excitement and mutual exas- 
peration, and that a temporary disability shoud, according to your 
doctrine, divest the President of that office, and cause it to devolve 
upon the Vice-President, — might not the attempt by the former 
to resume it, on the recovery of his ability to discharge its powers 
and duties, be possibly, too probably, attended with difficulties 
which might be the most disastrous? And on the present ocea- 
sion eventual consequences of the highest moment may perhaps 
hinge upon the question. Sir, you are still what the people made 
you, the Vice-President ; and by that name I beg leave to address 
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you as you ought to be addressed, testifying thus in reality a higher 
respect and a truer friendship, than if I should flatter your vanity 
by a title to which you have as yet no claim, but which you may 
hereafter make most gloriously your own. 

Your position is certainly at this moment a very fine one, in 
the opportunity which it affords you of rendering most inestim- 
able services to your country, and of inscribing your own high 
among the highest of the names enrolled in the Pantheon of its 
grateful memory. Are you equal to that opportunity ?—are you 
worthy of that position? I await with a most earnest interest 
the answer which time must soon develop to the inquiry. You 
have now to prove yourself either a great man, or a very little one. 
Prove yourself an honest one — true to the faith of the political 
school in which you were reared — true to the high principles of the 
glorious old State to whose favor you owe all that you are — true 
to the opinions so manfully uttered by you in former years, and 
with which is identified all of political character that attaches to 
your name, — prove yourself but thus honest and true, in the present 
unprecedented crisis of our national affairs, and among those noble 
sons to whom Virginia has been so long wont to point, like the 
mother of the Gracchi, as the jewels alone worthy to grace her 
queenly brow, there will be none—no, not one—on whom 
through future years her eye will rest with a proud aflection, 
higher than that which will be equally your desert and your cer- 
tain reward. I beg your indulgence while I venture to hold up 
before you, as in a mirror, as faithful an outline of that position 
as I can trace within my present brief limits. 

At no former period of our ‘history, together with a similar 
political excitement, has there existed a similar confusion of 
parties, to that which now prevails among us. ‘The question is no 
longer — so far as regards the terms in which it is stated — which 
of the two rival parties shall prevail, the Federal or the Democrat- 
ic, — which of the two antagonist political theories shall govern 
the course of the public affairs, that of the State-Rights, or that 
of the Consolidation school,— which of the two names shall be 
adopted as the expression of the ideas dominant in the adminis- 
tration, that of Alexander Hamilton, or that of Thomas Jefferson. 
The only question, according at least to the public prefessions of 
both parties, is, which of the two is in reality the true Democratic, 
the true State-Rights, the true Jeffersonian party. 

I am far, indeed, Sir, from intending to imply that it is with an 
equal title that the two parties are thus laying claim to a common 
character. Hypocrisy is said to be the homage which vice pays 
to virtue. There is doubtless many an honest democrat wiiom 
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mistake has cast among the ranks of the Whig party, to whom it 
would be an injustice I am the last to offer, to impute to him any 
other spirit, in his political professions or conduct, than the same 
sincerity I am conscious of in my own. But that this pretension 
by the party whose votes have elevated you to power, is one of 
the most flagrant of frauds, and at the came time in its very false- 
hood the most signal act of homage they could offer to the 
memory of our great political apostle, and to the truth as well as 
to the power of the principles he has bequeathed to us, I am 
entitled to assert. I have here nothing to say of the democratic 
or anti-democratic, the federal or the anti-federal, the Hamiltonian 
or the Jeffersonian, character of particular measures, upon which 
the two parties may have been, or may yet be, at issue. However 
clearly I may discern in them the evidence of the radically 
antagonist character of the two parties in their present organiza- 
tion, —the federalism of the one and the democracy of the other 
being illustrated in a stronger relief at the present day in some of 
these measures than they have ever been before,— yet to you I 
have scarcely the right to address such an argument. You would 
regard it as a one-sided assumption of the whole subject of the 
controversy, to which of course I could not claim your assent. 
But Virginian as you were born and bred, and State-Rights-man 
as you have always professed to be, you cannot refuse it to the 
assertion which you may verify by inquiry of your own Secretary 
of State, that at least the main bulk of the old federal and anti- 
democratic party are still to be found among those who have been 
the most zealous in overthrowing the administration on whose fall 
you have risen. Individuals may indeed be pointed to, on our side, 
conspicuous from their very rarity, whom the onward movement 
of the public mind in the democratic direction has converted into 
friends of the party and the principles they may once have oppo- 
sed; but on the other side are to be seen whole masses of popu- 
lation, sections of country, and numerous presses of ancient 
reputation and unchanged character, which, as they were Federal 
of old, are Whig now. And while on the one side every such 
convert to be found among the democratic ranks is frank in ac- 
knowledging the radical change of sentiment through which con- 
viction and experience have led him, on the other any such im- 
putation of change is repelled with scorn. Leading Whig presses 
have freely expressed the contempt all honest men must feel, for 
the hypocritical professions of “Jeffersonian and State-Rights 
democracy,” which have been recently heard so loud on the lips 
of those whose whole past life and present conduet equally belie 
them all; and untold numbers of that party, in the freedom of 
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private intercourse, do not hesitate to express all the sentiments 
familiar to the worst and blackest times of the old Federalism, 
finding nothing in those sentiments incompatible with their ad- 
hesion to the Whig party of the present day. This difference at 
least, it cannot be denied, distinguishes the two parties. Inde- 
pendently of the disputed character of party measures, I leave it 
to yourself to judge, which of the two is the more likely to be 
the one, to whose general direction an honest statesman of the 
school you have always professed ought most naturally to incline. 
Wo to you, Sir, wo to your future fame and name, if you should 
succeed, as so many a false friend is urging you, in earning, with 
the contempt and execration of that party with which Federalism 
has no affinities, the applause of that which is not only able thus 
to fraternize with that Federalism, in perfect harmony of a con- 
genial character and tendency, but which reposes upon that Fed- 
eralism as the main body and strength of its support! Wo, I re- 
peat, and shame, to John Tyler of Virginia, if he can long con- 
tinue to ‘harmonize, on vital principles of constitutional doctrine, 
in the seme cabinet counsels with Daniel Webster of Boston! 
On the surface, however, of our present political condition there 
does undeniably exist all that confusion of parties I have above 
alluded tv,—a confusion of which you, in your present position, 
may be said to be the embodied expression. There probably may 
be a small number of persons attached to the Democratic party 
whose real principles are but little im accordance with those of 
its main body. There certainly is a very large minority of the 
party whose votes have placed you where you are, between whose 
principies and those of the majority reigns a discord which no 
art can ever reconcile. You cannot yourself be unconscious of 
the fact, that they are composed of a vast variety of elements the 
most heterogeneous, which have been held together by no other 
bond than the external and artificial one of a common opposition. 
All the materials of discontent necessarily generated by a twelve 
years’ possession of power by one set of men, in a period of high 
excitement and strong political action, contributed their share to 
swell the motley mass. Everything that was incongruous, every- 
thing that was inconsistent, were there most absurdly mingled 
together, —like the material of the columns you will see any fine 
morning that you may walk into the Representative Hall in the 
Capitol, well described by the expressive name by which it is 
known to the vulgar as “pudding-stone.” Here you will find a 
pebble of free-trade snugly fitting in between two larger pieces 
of high-tariffism—here a fragment of blood-red abolitionism, 
agreeably contrasting with a black mass of slavery,—here a vein 
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of nullification and the strictest constitutiona! construction, in- 
terweaving with a broad line, encircling the whole, of the widest 
federal latitudinarianism, — here a huge piece of a national bank, 
in most amicable juxtaposition with all that is antagonist in prin- 
ciple to such an institution,— while you will find crumbled frag- 
ments of rotten bankruptcy scattered in abundance over its entire 
surface, and cemented into a perfect chaos of discord with all 
the rest of its mingled ingredients. Sir, this is no exaggerated pic- 
ture of your party. You cannot yourself refuse to recognise that 
it is but too faithful to the truth. Hence arose the necessity, so 
clearly apparent to the nominating convention, of which you were 
at once a member, and its choice for the office you now fill, of 
omitting the usual declaration of principles and intended meas- 
ures, by which such nominations have heretofore been accom- 
panied. Had such a declaration been made, you well know now, 
as they well knew then, that you could never have succeeded in 
the election. ‘This vast chaotic mass, by whose votes the change 
of administration was effected —(thorough as was their organi- 
zation, I cannot call them a “ party”) — had in truth no other com- 
mon principle, than the single one of opposition to the actual in- 
cumbents of the seats of government. The motives to that op- 
position were as various as the diversified fragments of which 
that huge but shapeless mass was composed. With some it pro- 
ceeded from one cause, with others from a dozen different ones. 
One portion of the Whigs hoped to supersede the general policy 
of the administration by one contemplated set of measures, — 
than which nothing could be farther from the wishes of another 
portion; while on the other hand, the thoughts of no inconsider- 
able number extended very little farther than a mere change of 
men, with a view to the reformation of the thousand abuses and 
corruptions of mere administration, which a thousand-thousand 
reiterated charges made them believe to exist, on the part of the 
set of individuals so long undisturbed in the monopoly of public 
office. How large, too, was the number of those who were ac- 
tuated by no distinct political ideas at all, to swell this confused 
clamor for mere “change,” I do not care to consider, —caring as 
little for one set of measures as for another, for one set of prin- 
ciples as for their opposite ; and only anxious to take advantage 
? which they hoped as 


of the brief rally of the “credit system,’ 
the consequence of a political revolution, for their relief from 
their own immediate embarrassments. 

Now, Sir, what conceivable administration could be sustained, 
in any practical line of policy, by such a party? If General Har- 
rison had lived, he might possibly have held them together, 
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through the existing machinery of their recent organization, 
from the personal attachment which seemed to have centred about 
him, —perhaps for the first year of his term. Certainly even he 
could not have maintained their cohesion for a longer period. 
What then have you to expect?’ Unsustained by any enthusiasm 
of personal popularity — selected with no actual reference to the 
contingency which an unforeseen dispensation of Providence has 
called into existence —an old member of the political school irre- 
concilably opposed to that of a very large proportion of those whose 
votes have placed you at the head of affairs, and identified with 
principles emphatically declared and repeated, and never retract- 
ed, the most directly hostile to the views of their majority — is it 
possible that the idea can for a moment possess your mind, of 
finding in that party the support necessary to a successful, or even 
to any practicable administration of the government % 

If you attempt it by your measures, —and it can only be by 
the abandonment of all the principles of your school, —I warn you 
that you will fail, miserably, disgracefully. You have none of 
that kind of political strength incident to the representative char- 
acter of a President, fresh from a popular election conducted on 
the basis of any well-understood great issues at stake. The only 
basis of moral force you have to rest upon is that of consistency 
with your old principles, — your hostility to a national bank ; your 
distrust and dislike of the entire system of paper-money banking 
as it exists among us; your opposition to the whole theory of the 
“ American system,” in its double aspect of mternal improvements 
and of a productive tariff, an opposition which you carried almost 
if not quite to the farthest verge of nullification. If you abandon 
that ground, you sink into nothing. If you stand firmly and faith- 
fully by it, it will prove a rock to your feet which the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against. In the one case, you drag out your 
term of accidental offige, an object of contempt to all parties ; and 
after a feeble and imbecile administration, perpetually pressed by 
unanswerable attack from without, and distracted by harassing dis- 
sension within, you will drop out of history, with the reputation 
of one whom chance had elevated to a position in which he might 
have been a great man, to no other effect than to enable him 
to prove the more conspicuously his own miserable littleness. 

On the other hand, Sir, prove now, when the hizhest rezponsibili- 
ties of action are imposed upon you, but true in practice to your 
old principles, and for all the abuse with which you may be assailed 
by those whom you have never given any right to expect from youany 
different line of action, you will find an abundant compensation in 
the general support which you will receive from that great party to 
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whom those principles are all that they hold mostdear. We want 
nothing better than a President who will conform his actions to your 
professions of former days ; and in sustaining your administration, if 
you will but allow us to do so by deserving it, and in electing you 
by a large and enthusiastic majority to the full possession of the 
office which is now but imperfectly your own, we should rather 
rejoice in the opportunity thus afforded us, of proving the sincerity 
of our devotion to our principles, and our comparative indifference 
to any inferior objects of common partisan interest. 

Weare far indeed from indifference to not a few of our own dis- 
tinguished chiefs and champions, who have worthily sustained the 
cause of those principles, at the head of our party array, in many a 
hard-fought field of political contest, — those to whom our attach- 
ment, our gratitude, and our confidence, would most naturally direct 
our first thoughts in the choice of a candidate for the Presidency. 
But our patriotism and our political philosophy rise toa far higher 
elevation than any considerations of a nature thus purely personal. 
“ Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis amica Veritas!” We 
know no such thing as a r7ght on the part of any individual, on his 
country or on his party, however eminent the services he may 
have rendered to either. Such services, if in truth performed in 
such a spirit as to merit any reward, carry their own full reward 
in their own simple performance. If more is claimed, the very 
claim is the proof that nothing is deserved. No man can render 
more than his mere duty to his country and to the cause of his 
principles. I have always been of the opinion that any application 
for party reward, on the ground of party services, — be the prize 
sought high or low in the scale of the political lottery, — ought 
to constitute alone a sufficient reason for its rejection. In its selec- 
tion of its candidates for public office, whether for the Presidency or 
for any inferior post of public trust and honor, the Democracy have 
no other consideration io look to than the promotion of the great 
cause of their high and holy principles. No past services of in- 
dividuals, no personal feeling with which they may be regarded, 
can have the weight of the dust in the balance in comparison with 
this one paramount motive of our action. The man whom cir- 
cumstances may chance to have placed in the position in which he 
becomes the most prominent representative of our principles, and 
the most completely identified with the maintenance of their as- 
cendency, he is the man whom, like our barbarian forefathers of 
old, we raise aloft on our shields, to be our chief and our leader in 
the struggle through which that ascendency is to be maintained. 
When our standard-bearer has been stricken down, we care little 
what new or accidental hand may have succeeded to his post of 
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honor, —it is upon the sacred oriflamme itself that our eyes are fix- 
ed; and provided it be but bravely and firmly borne on high, it is 
around it that we rally, with but little heed to the individual over 
whom its folds may happen to wave. 

There is nothing, therefore, in the supposed ‘claims’ of any 
individuals, however high their merits or our grateful sense of 
them, that would deter us from yielding to your administration 
and to your re-election a support alike honorable to both, if you 
will but deserve it. If among those from whom our selection 
would otherwise probably be made, there should be any who would 
hesitate to sympathize frankly with that patriotic and disinterested 
spirit which would under such circumstances stimulate all the 
better portion of the Democratic party to sustain you and reward 
you, the feeling would be the witness against himself of his own 
unworthiness of our regard or confidence. Nor do I believe that 
there are any such, among the several distinguished individuals to 
whom this remark could have an application. 

I care but little, Sir, for the circumstance of your having been, in 
our party divisions, so long arrayed on the side of opposition to 
the administrations we have been proud and glad to support. I 
need not direct your eye to another very eminent statesman and 
great man, who may perhaps be rightfully designated as the pres- 
ent head of that political school of which you have always pro- 
fessed yourself a disciple, and whose opposition to General Jack- 
son’s administration had been far more vehement than any ever 
exhibited by you. He was undoubtedly honest in that as in his 
subsequent course ; and though in some respects grievously mis- 
taken, and misled by influences of a nature purely personal, yet 
the ground of opposition occupied by him was one distinct and 
detached, from the main body of those with whom he was thus 
thrown into a temporary and accidental alliance. The overaction 
of the executive spring, in the machinery of our political structure, 
was the principal point against which his opposition directed 
itself; together with that policy of the employment of State 
banks as the fiscal agents and depositories of the government, 
which experience so soon after proved to be fraught with evils 
even exceeding the dangers which he anticipated and fore- 
told. At the same time, you cannot have forgotten how, so far as 
regarded the personal antagonism of politics, he was hurried, by 
the impetuous energy of a generous nature, and by private resent- 
ments embittering his feelings and blinding his judgment, to a de- 
gree of violence which naturally provoked, on the part of those 
thus assailed, a corresponding spirit of angry retaliation. And 
yet you have seen how ‘easily these personal prejudices could 
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be forgotten, among a party whose devotion is so earnestly fix- 
ed on their great principles, on the occurrence of an important 
crisis when fidelity to those principles was the highest service 
that could be rendered to them, at the same time that it was a 
decisive test of deeply-rooted convictions and patriotic purity of 
purpose. CatHoun never showed himself a greater man than at 
the crisis of 1837; and the reconciliation of the democracy with 
him was like that of old friends, still true at heart, though long 
estranged by mutual angry misunderstandings and resentments, — 
a reconciliation, cementing with a closer warmth the attachment 
whose temporary interruption is thereafter for ever forgotten. 
Chance has now placed you, Sir, in a position in which you 
stand invested with a higher power, for good or for evil, to the 
cause of the great principles you have always professed, than has 
ever before, in our political annals, rested in the hands of any sin- 
gle individual. If you are but firm and faithful to them now, they 
become established, as the only true principles on which the ad- 
ministration of the federal government can ever again be conduct- 
ed, on a basis placed far beyond the reach of any possible future 
attack. The present confusion in our party relations will be re- 
duced to order. The Democratic and the State-Rights portions of 
that heterogeneous medley which calls itself “ the Whig party,” will 
be seen immediately to divide off from its main body of Federal- 
ism, to sustain your position, bitterly as it will doubtless be assail- 
ed by the latter ; while you will receive from the Democratic party, 
of every section of the Union, the same enthusiastic support which 
it has given to the same principles as they were represented and im- 
bodied in Mr. Van Buren. We care not for your offices, — we want 
none of your patronage. Bestow all that you may have to bestow 
on those who have been languishing for the space of three presi- 
dential terms, afar from the smiles of Executive favor, in the chilly 
regions of Opposition. Let them be but honest and honorable men, 
and we care not who may be the incumbents of the public appoint- 
ments in your gift. We would encourage, too, rather than depre- 
cate, the most searching scrutiny which any suspicions may de- 
sire, into any of the details of executive administration throughout 
the whole extent of its widely ramified action. Whatever abuses 
may have existed, if any, naturally incident to a prolonged pos- 
session of executive office, let them be fully explored by the jeal- 
ous vigilance of new incumbents. Whatever useful reforms may 
be suggested from any quarter, let them be frankly met and gladly 
adopted. Every such detection of an abuse, every such sugges- 
tion of a reform, is a common public benefit ; and no party has an 
equal interest in the purity of administration with that of the De- 
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mocracy. Let the new brooms sweep as clean as they can. This 
has always been one of the chief subjects of clamor by the oppo- 
sition against the two late administrations ; and in the same spirit 
in which, when supporting those administrations, we denied the 
general truth of those violent and random charges, we are per- 
fectly willing now, ourselves in opposition, if it be but fairly and 
honorably conducted, to court the widest latitude of investigation 
into them all. Reduce the action of the executive branch as much 
as you choose, — purify it, if youcan. In every step you may take 
in such a direction, if you can find any to take, I will answer for 
it that the Democracy of the country will go with you heart and 
hand. And we shall deem it a happy dispensation of that Provi- 
dence which presides over our political destinies, that you should 
have been made the instrument of thus harmonizing many a dis- 
cord, and reconciling many an animosity, which have had their 
origin in no other source than a mutual misunderstanding, between 
the Democratic party and a considerable proportion of those who 
have been deluded into an opposition little better than fratricidal to 
the leading principles of our policy in the administration of the 
federal government. 

If, on the other hand, you should show yourself unworthy of 
the glorious opportunity which has fallen to you,—if you should 
prove false to the principles you have always professed, a rene- 
gade to the faith of your political school, — if you should consent 
to the creation of another National Bank, — to a distribution of the 
national revenue, for the aid of the internal improvement or bank- 
ing speculations of State politicians, and for the purpose of sparing 
to them the wholesome necessity of a resort to direct taxation for 
the payment of the interest on their extravagant debts, —if you 
should give your approval to the proposed revival of the old 
Hamiltonian policy of funding a permanent public debt,—if you 
should adopt any of these measures whether directly or indirect 
ly,—while you will inevitably ruin yourself and for ever damn 
your own good fame, you will have inflicted a stab on “the good 
old cause” of the principles of Virginia, with the treacherous 
hand of a false friend, far deeper than could ever have been in- 
flicted by an open foe. Should you thus dare to aim a blow so 
impious at the heart of your noble mother State, to whose favor 
alone you owe your present position of power to serve or to in- 
jure her, by your fidelity or your treachery to the principles in 
which she nursed you to manhood and to strength, I may well here 
repeat the application to her case which has been before made, of 
those celebrated lines in which she will for ever record the mem- 
ory of such a parricidal treason: 
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“So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion that impelled the steel, 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest 
Drank the last life-drop from his bleeding breast.” 


In either case, Sir, depend upon it that your reward will be as 
great as it will be justly meted out, —whether of honor or of in- 
famy —of applause or of execration—-of the rejoicings of your 
true friends or their blushing regrets— of the lasting gratitude of 
your country or her unforgiving scorn. 

You stand entirely free to act as your honest judgment may 
dictate to you, — uncommitted, unpledged, to anything but those 
very principles to which I now appeal to you to harmonize your 
conduct. The cry is absurd by which some of the Whig presses 
have attempted to coerce you into that very line of action the most 
fatal alike to your true fame and your true interest, namely, that you 
are bound to carry out any particular set of measures which they 
see fit now, after the election, to designate as “‘ Whig measures.” 
Granted that the establishment of a National Bank, for example, 
is a favorite object with a majority of the Whig party, yet that is 
far from being a majority of the People ;— on the contrary, you 
cannot yourself, Sir, deny that the minority of your own party, 
together with the united mass of the Democratic party, must 
make a large aggregate popular majority, irreconcilably hostile to 
such an institution. In like manner, Sir, I may fairly challenge 
the specification of any single measure that can be termed a 
“Whig measure,” upon which the issue of the late presidential 
election can be regarded as an expression of the popular voice, — 
no, Sir, not even the repeal of the Independent Treasury bill! 
On a question of public policy of that nature, every judgment 
must necessarily be comparative, between the respective merits 
of proposed alternatives. The number I know to be very large 
of the Whigs themselves, who, while preferring a National Bank 
as their first choice, freely avow an equally decided preference 
of the Independent Treasury over a return to the State Bank de- 
posite system. On the other hand, I am very certain that the 
number is still greater who would prefer a system far less accept- 
able to them than that of the Independent Treasury, rather than 
behold the monster of another National Bank ever again rear its 
hideous head. It is impossible, too, to form any estimate of those 
whose opposition to that measure referred less to its own merits 
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than to the hostility with which they had accustomed themselves 
to regard those by whom it was to be carried into execution. 
With such persons, some modification of some of its features, 
more or less material, may be all that is necessary to render it 
the most acceptable to them of all conceivable plans for the fiscal 
administration of the government,—especially when its applica- 
tion is to be made in the hands of those political friends of their 
own, in whose integrity and intentions they repose a confidence 
which their most unjust prejudices have taught them to deny to 
its proper authors. Now, Sir, such is the confidence of the Dem- 
ocratic party in the measure itself, that we are perfectly willing 
to trust its execution even in the hands of those of whose political 
integrity we are far from entertaining the most exalted opinion. 
If the law be but fairly carried into effect, the system cannot be 
perverted ; and to al] the charges so clamorously urged against 
it, that it was designed to increase the patronage and power of 
the Executive, to obtain a corrupt access to the public treasury, 
and to perpetuate the ascendency of the party wielding it as a 
political engine, our relative positions now enable us to make the 
reply, decisive alike of the purity of the intention of the law in 
question, and of our confidence in the certain and necessary success 
of its practical operation, — namely, that we are perfectly content to 
trust its execution in the very hands of our political antagonists! 

Sir, I repeat that not even on the question of the repeal of the 
Independent Treasury Bill, notwithstanding the convenient plea 
under which your friends in the Senate so ingloriously shrank from 
its discussion, when most eagerly challenged to engage in it, was 
the late election any expression of any decided public opinion ; and 
I have no doubt that if at this moment the question could be di- 
rectly submitted to the people, of an option between that and any 
other specific system that could be proposed as a substitute, the 
popular majority by which it would be sustained would far exceed 
that by which you and your friends have been elevated into your 
present seats of power. 

There is indeed one line of conduct to which your party have 
pledged themselves by their united professions before the election, 
on the strength of which they succeeded in gaining the popular ear 
and confidence. Youare pledged to rectify every abuse and to purify 
every corruption you may find to have anywhere existed through- 
out the vast and complex operations of the executive government, — 
and in this task, if you can find much to do in its performance, | 
most cheerfully bid you, God speed! You are pledged to a great 
retrenchment of the public expenses, —Amen! is my most cordial 
exclamation, if it is possible ; and you will not find us slow in 
awarding to you every credit you may entitle yourselves to for 
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the practical redemption of the promise. I can only express a 
trembling hope that you may perform it in a very different way 
from that in which you have thus far executed the only other spe- 
cific pledge that I am able to cite in your favor — namely, that 
by which you so emphatically bound yourselves to prove your sin- 
cere abhorrence of the flagitious doctrine of “ the spoils of victory,” 
to “proscribe proscription,” and to make no removals from office for 
the mere sake of the honest political opinions of an incumbent, or 
to create vacancies for the reward of needy and clamorous parti- 
sans of your own! 

From your Message, I confess, Sir, that I am at a loss to draw 
any decisive indication of the course you may intend to pursue. 
I] would fain read it in a light the most favorable to you. There 
is much in it to encourage the best hopes that you may prove not 
unequal to the present great crisis, not unworthy of the position 
you occupy in it. On the other hand, there are more passages 
than one which in their very vagueness impress the mind with the 
gloomiest forebodings for the country and for yourself. It is true 
you throw outa very loose suggestion of some absurd and impossible 
kind of national bank, to be based upon the proceeds of the public 
lands, and to distribute its profits among the States; but at the 
same time your Message is full of concessions necessarily fatal to 
any possible one that the friends of such an institution are at all 
likely to be satisfied‘with. It is true you refer to the supposed 
relief of the embarrassments of some of the States, to be derived 
from a distribution of the proceeds of the public lands ; but it is 
accompanied with the most emphatic repudiation of any idea of 
an assumption of these debts, direct or indirect. While your 
declarations against a permanent public debt ; against a disturbance 
of the Compromise act ; against any use of the public deposites by 
banks as a basis of banking operations ; against the political dan- 
gers of the connexion of the government with a national bank ; 
against the supposition of its utility as a means of aiding a return 
to specie payments, — with some other passages of a kindred 
spirit, appear calculated, if not designed, to lay a broad basis of 
sound general principles, on which you may yet take a position 
worthy of your name, your State, your political school, and of the 
great occasion of high responsibility and glorious opportunity 
which has been laid upon you. 

Your fame and your fate rest now in your own hands. There 
I leave them, till time shall reveal the issue of that which is now 
enveloped in the clouds of doubt and darkness —— when you may 
again hear from 

Your humble friend, 
Tue Penny-Postman. 
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Garret D. Watt, or New Jersey. 


Tue subject of the present number of our series of Politica’ 
Portraits, late Senator of the United States from the State of New 
Jersey, was born at Van Meter’s Mills, in the township of Middle- 
town, Monmouth county, New Jersey, March 10, 1783. His an- 
cestors were among the original settlers of New Jersey ; the first 
of them having accompanied Captain Philip Carteret from England 
in 1664. His name was Garret Wall, and he settled in the same 
county and township in which his direct descendants have ever 
since continued to reside. 

The father of General Wall, James Wall, was a soldier in the 
Monmouth militia from the commencement of the Revolutionary 
war to its close, as all his family and relatives were zealous Whigs, 
—§in those good old days when that good old word had 2 mean- 
ing. Living on the lines, which were exposed to the incursions 
of the enemy from New York, Staten Island, and Long Island, as 
well as the predatory attacks of the Tories, he was constantly en- 
gaged in active duty; and had the honor of being a special ob- 
ject of the vengeance of the Tories, by whom his house was several 
times attacked and plundered. His brave and faithful service raised 
him from the ranks, and he was appointed first an ensign, and then 
a lieutenant; in which latter capacity he commanded a company 
for several years toward the close of the war. At the battle of 
Monmouth he acted as one of General Washington’s guides, and 
in that engagement received the sword of a British officer whom 
he captured with his own hand. He served till the peace, with a 
reputation which was never tarnished, as a patriotic, brave, and 
vigilant officer. He died in 1792, leaving a widow with six children 
—of whom the fourth was the subject of, the present notice, then 
nine years of age — in very straitened circumstances. She was for- 
tunately a woman of very excellent principles, great good sense, 
prudence, and energy, and contrived, out of means exceedingly 
limited, to bring up all her children respectably. On the death of 
his father, the one with whom alone we have here to do was 
sent to reside with his uncle, Dr. John Wall, at Woodbridge, Mid- 
dietown county, N.J., where he continued till the death of the 
latter in 1797, receiving, at a good classical academy at the place, 
all the school education that was to fall to his lot. One of his 
schoolmates at this period was Joseph Crane, lately a member of 
Congress from Ohio. 
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In the spring of 1798, in his fifteenth year, he commenced the 
study of the law at Trenton, in the office of General Jonathan 
Rhea, then clerk of the Supreme Court of New Jersey ; and on 
his attainment of the requisite age, was admitted to practice as an 
attorney of the Supreme Court and solicitor in chancery, at the 
May term of 1804. 

Mr. Wall commenced immediately the practice of his profes- 
sion at Trenton, and continuedgto residé there till the fall of 1828. 
He early took a high rank at New Jersey bar. His associates 
and competitors for its.honors were such men as Charles Ewing, 
who died in the office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey, Andrew S. Hunter, formerly the Attorney General 
of the State, and Aaron D. Woodruff; and he practised habitually 
at the same circuits with Richard Stockton, Thomas B. Johnson, 
and several others of the most distinguished ornaments of the pro- 
fession that New Jersey has produced. In 1812, he was appoint- 
ed to the valuable office of clerk of the Supreme Court of the 
State, which he filled for about five years. 

At the period of the declaration of war, Mr. Wall held the com- 
mission of lieutenant in the Phenix Company, a uniform company 
of militia which had been established in Trenton during the Rev- 
olutionary war, and had been maintained ever since. That com- 
pany had been commanded by Captain Claypoole aud General 
Beatty, distinguished officers of the Révolutionary army, and had 
enrolled among its ranks the flower of the young and middle-aged 
men of Trenton and its vicinity. On the first call for volunteers 
made during the war, the Phenix Company were prompt to offer 
themselves to the service of their country; and the gentleman 
who held the commission of its captain having been compelled to 
resign from inability to leave home, on the day that the volunteer 
roll was signed and rendered to the Governor of the State, the 
subject of our memoir was elected by his comrades to the com- 
mand of the company as captain. In October, 1814, he joined 
with his company the brigade of the New Jersey militia, station- 
ed at Sandy Hook, for the protection of New York, and com- 
manded by General Colefax, the captain of General Washington’s 
life-guards during the latter part of the Revolutionary war. His 
company was selected as the general’s guard, immediately on its 
arrival in camp, and remained there until removed to Jersey City. 
Mr. Wall remained on service in camp till the brigade was dis- 
charged in the beginning of December, when it had become man- 
ifest that New York was not the point at which the enemy’s 
threatened blow was to be aimed. 

It should be borne in mind that Mr. Wall was at this period a 
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Federalist —an honest member of the party in opposition to the 
administration whose measure the war was; by the greater part 
of which party the war itself then was opposed, embarrassed, and 
thwarted, by every means in their power. Mr. Wall had been ad- 
verse to the declaration of war at that time, regarding it as rash 
and unwise unless preceded by the proper preparations necessary 
to place the country in a tolerable state of defence. He felt the 
war, however, to be a just one; and ever since the memorable 
affair of the Chesapeake, he had oe second to none in the zeal 
of that American spirit with which the better part of the nation 
resented that grossest of outrages, by a haughty step-dame 
mother-country, equally upon the private rights of our citizens 
and the public honor of our flag and nation. Even the former 
opinion General Wall has since expressed himself satisfied to 
have been a mistaken, at the same time that it was a sincere one, — 
acknowledging the injustice he was led to do the administration, 
and his conviction that no administration can ever in time of 
peace obtain from Congress the means of putting the country in 
an efficient state of preparation for war. ‘The temper of the Fed- 
eralists of New Jersey was never tainted with the least admixture 
of the spirit of the Hartford Convention. Mr. Wall’s company 
was composed entirely of members of that party,—as was also 
for the most part the case with most of the other volunteer com- 
panies. On the call for volunteers he was one of the first to step 
forward; and from the position of influence he already occupied 
in the public estimation, there can be no doubt that his prompt 
and spirited example operated with an electric effect on the young 
Federalists of New Jersey in inducing their imitation of it. 
There were two brigades of militia detailed in 1814, the one for 
the defence of Philadelphia, which was stationed at Red Bank, 
under General Elmes; and the other that designed for the defence 
of New York, as has been already mentioned. The service for 
which these corps were thus raised was after all performed — (and 
it could not have been more gloriously performed !)—at the lines of 
New Orleans, on the memorable 15th of January, 1815. Another 
instance may also be referred to, of the patriotic spirit which 
General Wall, Federalist as he was, brought in that day to the 
service of his country, —namely, that when Colonel Ogden, then 
the Governor of New Jersey, was offered the appointment of 
major-general in the army of the United States and the command 
of the northern frontier, he was among the few of his party who 
advised and urged his acceptance of the appointment; offering 
himself, too, in that event, to resign the lucrative office which he 
held as clerk of the Supreme Court, and to take any post in his 
military family that he might designate. Many of Mr. Wall’s 
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party were highly displeased at the spirited and active course he 
had taken in relation to the war. 

The Federalists of New Jersey, after the termination of the 
war, in 1817, formally dissolved and disbanded themselves as a 
party. The number among them was not small who looked with 
a deep disgust upon the unpatriotic conduct by which the main 
body of their party, during the recent national struggle, had 
drawn down on the name a degree of popular odium not more 
severe than just. A period of political calm ensued, Mr. Mon- 
roe’s celebrated “era of good feelings,” during which Mr. Wall 
took little or no part in politics. In 1822 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the House of Assembly from the strong Democratic county 
of Hunterdon, — and again in 1827; and in that body he took an 
active and influential part in favor of the internal improvements 
about that period undertaken by the State, and particularly in favor 
of the Delaware and Raritan canal. In 1824 he was appointed a 
colonel] in the militia, and in the following year quartermaster- 
general, — deriving from the latter appointment the title by which 
he is now generally designated. 

General Wall was one of the earliest supporters of Jackson 
for the Presidency in New Jersey. He publicly declared his pref- 
erence for him in January, 1824, and he ultimately became the 
choice of the Democratic party of the State, — in which General 
Wall by this time held a position high in its confidence and respect. 
It was rather an instinct of generosity, together with the influence 
of the accidental associations of early life, than any sympathy 
with the anti-democratic spirit of Federalism, that had originally 
attached him tothat party. Long before he became of age they had 
been completely overthrown in New Jersey, and were a defeated 
party, yet numbering in their ranks, both among the leaders and 
their less prominent supporters, many of the most distinguished 
heroes and sages of the Revolution. The great principles which 
have since divided the parties had never been discussed in New 
Jersey, where the political contest had seemed to turn much more 
on men than on principles. It was to the school of Washington 
that General Wall had always desired and professed to belong; 
and it was in the Constitution, the Revolutionary history, and 
Washington’s Farewell Address, that he looked for the guides 
of his political conduct. His only ground of dissatisfaction with 
the administration, in connexion with the war, was what he then 
regarded as its culpable neglect to put the country in a proper 
state of preparation before engaging in it. His spirited and patri- 
otic conduct in its support when once declared, being prompt 
himself to volunteer, and highly influential in inducing others to 
follow his gallant example, has been already shown. He was 
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severely denounced at the time by many of his political associates, 
for abandoning by that line of conduct the principles of Federal- 
ism. His reply was, that it was no abandonment of the principles 
of that Federalism which Ae had always meant and felt, in his pro- 
fession of it, as he had learned them from both the precept and 
the practice of the great exemplar whom he had endeavored to 
hold before his eye as his model— Washington; and that he 
scorned any pretended obligations of party which should bid him 
hesitate to rally to the standard of their common country when 
in danger, no matter how or by whom the danger had been pro- 
voked. The intercourse and brotherhood of the camp soon taught 
him how entirely nominal and artificial had been the distinctions 
which had separated such a “Federalist” as he was from the 
party of Democracy and Patriotism. And it will be no subject 
therefore of surprise, that after the breaking up of parties which 
in New Jersey soon succeeded the termination of the war, and on 
their re-constitution on the basis of principles of a more distinct 
characteristic nature, he should have found his natural position in 
the midst of the Democratic party ; and that they too should have 
been prompt to recognise him as one of themselves, and as one 
on whom their confidence, their attachment, and their public honors, 
might with entire safety and consistency be freely bestowed. 
General Wall may therefore take an honorable position in a 
class of politicians eminently worthy of respect,— where he will 
stand side by side with such men as the late Theodore Sedgwick, 
of Massachusetts, of whom a biographical. portrait was given in a 
former number of this work,*— men who, after having been thrown 
by accidental influences in early life into the ranks of the Federal 
party, were always animated, even in their adhesion to that party, 
by a democratic and patriotic spirit ; who in the progress of time 
have moved forward with the democratic movement of the public 
mind ; have become disgusted with the development which it has 
revealed to them of the true spirit and tendency of their former 
party ; and satisfied, by the course of our great experiment of self- 
government, of the fallacy of many of the ideas which they had 
passively received in early life, from those whose example and 
experience naturally gave them their first political impressions. 
There are several prominent public men of this stamp who might 
be referred to, who have well attested the genuineness of their 
conversion from the political mistakes of their youth, by the con- 
sistency and zeal of their devotion to democratic principles 
throughout a long period of their maturer years. Such men re- 
main always the “ees of a peculiar virulence of resentment on 
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the part of that great party of anti-democracy, which does not 
change under any influences of time, experience, or enlightenment ; 
but ought they not to receive, in compensation, an increased meas- 
ure of our regard and confidence, from the evidence they have 
given of their honesty of political character, their natural sym- 
pathy with the onward movement of the popular cause, and the 
deliberate and independent soundness of those democratic convic- 
tions which have thus been able to shake off the trammels of early 
prejudices and associations % 

In the fall of 1828, General Wall removed to Burlington, his 
present residence ; where he was soon followed by an invitation 
to assume the gubernatorial chair of the State ; to which office he 
was elected by the Legislature on the 30th of October, without any 
solicitation on his part,—an honor, which, however, the condition 
of his private affairs compelled him to decline, in a letter, of which 
we have procured the following copy: 


Buruineton, November 2d, 1828. 

GenTLeMeEN: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 30th ultimo, stating that, at a joint meeting of the Legislature of 
New Jersey, held at Trenton on that day, I was appointed Governor of 
the said State for the ensuing year, and that you were a committee to in- 
form me of my appointment, and request my acceptance of the trust. 

It is with the most profound respect for the honorable body who have 
conferred that appointment, and exalted sense of the honor bestowed upon 
me, that I am constrained to decline its acceptance. I have not come to 
this conclusion without weighing the full force of my duties as a public 
man, and yielding to them a deliberate consideration. But my obligations 
to my family, and the necessity of devoting a greater portion of my time 
to my private affairs, than a diligent and faithful discharge of the high 
and honorable office of Governor would admit, demand of me this deter- 
mination, and compel me to throw myself upon the favorable interpreta- 
tion of my fellow-citizens of the motives of my conduct. I am sensible of 
the high and unmerited honor which has been conferred upon me, with- 
out solicitation, and in a manner so gratifying; and while it awakens 
emotions of the most profound gratitude to the representatives of the peo- 
ple and of my native State, will ever excite me toa more diligent discharge 
of my private and public duties as a citizen, and humbly to endeavor, by 
my future life, to justify the confidence and good opinion which they have 
expressed. 

Be pleased to accept my thanks for the manner in which you have 
communicated to me the notice of my appointment. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Garret D. Watt. 


He was afterward appointed by General Jackson, again without 
any solicitation on his part, District Attorney of the United States 
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for New Jersey, an office which he filled with eminent ability, till 
transferred by the Legislature to the higher honor of a seat in 
the Senate of the United States. It was while acting as District 
Attorney, that he conducted the well-remembered prosecution 
against the Barnegat wreckers, which resulted in breaking up that 
infamous system of land piracy, and in relieving the population of 
the Atlantic border of New Jersey from a reproach which was the 
more galling, as it was not without some foundation. 

Genera! Wall’s term of service in the Senate of the United States, 
which expired on the 4th of last March, commenced on the 4th of 
March, 1835. Inthat elevated body he always held a political po- 
sition in the front rank of the supporters of the two late adminis- 
trations, while he was an object of distinguished personal respect 
from all parties. Several of his speeches are among the ablest to 
which that period of high excitement and keen controversy gave 
birth ; among which we would particularly specify that on the Inde- 
pendent Treasury, March 23, 1838, on the Bankrupt Bill, May 12, 
1840, and on the Right of Petition and Abolition, February 29, 
1836. In the latter he insisted on the duty of the Senate to re- 
ceive the petitions addressed to it in relation to the subject of 
slavery, at the same time that he took strong ground against the 
prayer of the petitions themselves. His service in the Senate on 
its committees, also, was always both active and of a highly re- 
sponsible character. He was for three years Chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, for two years of the Library Committee, for one, 
of the Militia Committee, and for five a member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs. His report, as Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, on the celebrated bill of the present Attorney General, Mr. 
Crittenden (January 31, 1839), for the political disfranchisement 
of all incumbents of public office under the Federal Government, 
is too well known to the public favor to need more than this pas- 
sing allusion. 

The engraving accompanying the present summary memoir will 
be recognized by all acquainted with the original, as an admirable 
likeness, — equally in feature and in characteristic expression. 

The present ascendency of his political opponents in his native 
State affords to Genera] Wall the opportunity, personally grateful to 
himself, of returning for a season to the tranquillity of private life, 
and to the practice of the profession of which he has always been 
one of the most distinguished members and ornaments in New 
Jersey. Still, however, in the prime of the possession of the ma- 
tured faculties of manhood, we doubt not that his State and 
country will yet receive, if his life and health are spared to them, 
many a year of public service,—like the past, equally useful to 
them and honorable to himself. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


LeTrers From ABROAD To Kinprep AT Home. By the author of “ Hope Leslie,” 
“Live and let Live,” “Poor Rich Man,” &c. In 2 vols., 12mo. Harper & 


Brothers. 


What a mighty pleasant thing it would be, to remain quietly at home, in the 
happy shelter of one of Berkshire’s most beautiful little valleys, and receive from 
time to time off-hand and f<miliar letters from such a correspondent as Miss 
SEDGWICK, conveying in all her own gra eful and charming way rapid sketches 
of the first impressions made on her mind, by all that she would behold in a tour 
extending through England, the Rhine-land, Switzerland, and Italy! This would 
indeed be a rare delight, and enviable the favored mortal whose privilege it 
should be to break the envelopes of such missives, and reap the first enjoyment of 
their perusal, in all the happy monopoly conferred by seal.and superscription. 
Yet, after all, why more enviable than every individual of the infinite public, who 
is afterward permitted to enjoy the same pleasure, through the benevolent agency 
of the Harpers, in the form of a couple of handsomely printed volumes, distribu- 
ting it to thousands, while it affords full measure to each? Thanks, therefore, 
in the name of that public, for so welcome a public benefaction, in the first place 
to those very worthy and useful functionaries in our “ repubtiic of letters,” whom 
we have already named — next, to the recipient of this charming correspondence, 
who has been willing thus to open the monopoly of his private right — while 
our last and best thanks are due to the author herself, who has given us, in one 
of the most agreeable books of the season, the most entertaining sketch of a tour 
in Europe, that has yet been either printed or written. In the general thanks- 
giving, we hope, too, that our readers will not forget such gratitude as may be 
due to ourselves, for the privilege of receiving considerabiy in advance of the 
chances of such less fortunate portions of mankind at large as may not be inclu- 
ded in that category, a foretaste of these very pleasant volumes, in the extracts 
which we therefore propose to make as copious as our limited space will allow. 

It would have been no easy task at the present day to write any readable ac- 
count of such a tour for publication. There have been travellers enough along 
the same route, who have most industriously taken notes, and most remorse- 
lessly printed them, to wear a highway as broad as the road that leadeth to de- 
struction. Truly their name has been legion; and “ something too much of this !” 
would be the natural exclamation of the reader to whom another volume of simi- 
lar “ Travels,” should be offered in this present year of our Lord. But by writing 
what was not designed for publication, Miss Sedgwick has unconsciously, and 
with all the ease of familiar epistolary confidence, made precisely that which is 
the best adapted to that purpose ; — by writing what was intended to be read 
only by a chosen few of a single family circle, she has written what will be read, 
and read with delight, by a thousand. We know the fact that such was the 
case in relation to the letters composing these volumes,— in addition to the 
abundant internal evidence which they contain to the same effect; and we are 
sincerely glad that Miss Sedgwick has allowed herself to be persuaded to publish 
them. There is a bright freshness of originality and unaffected simplicity about 
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them; they are generally in the happiest style of her always graceful and easy 
pen; and many a gem of fine and delicate thought is to be found beautifully set 
too, in language, scattered carelessly as it were along her path. While pervading 
the whole, and a higher charm than every other, we everywhere recognise, in many 
a warm and glowing color, the expression of those affectionate sympathies with 
her kind, which makes every reader of any of Miss Sedgwick’s writings involun- 
tarily love the author from whose kindly heart and noble nature they seem to flow 


so naturally and so freely. 

Miss Sedgwick is very chary of any allusions, in those parts of her letters 
which she extracts for publication, to the private life of the numerous celebrated 
and interesting persons with whom her own reputation made her acquainted. 
She has occasionally, however, allowed herself a freer scope, in the case of some 
public characters, “ gallery pictures,” as she styles them, though still never over- 
stepping the line of the most delicate propriety in doing so. We shall confine the 
extracts we are able to quote chiefly to a few of these passages relating to En- 
glish celebrities. We have in the following a charming portrait of Miss Mit- 
ford, with her “ surroundings,” which makes us as well acquainted with her and 
them, as though it was with our own eyes that we had seen them, instead of 
through the Daguerreotype reflection of Miss Sedgwick’s page: 

*‘T had written to Miss Mitford my intention of passing the evening with her, and 
as we approached her residence, which is ina small village near Reading, I began to 
feel a little tremulous about meeting my ‘unknown friend.’ Captain Hall had made 
us all merry with anticipating the usual denouement of a mere epistolary acquaintance. 

‘* Our coachman (who, after our telling him we were Americans, had complimented 
us on our speaking English, and ‘very good English too’*) professed an acquaint- 
ance of some twenty years’ standing with Miss M., and assured us that she was one 
of the ‘cleverest women in England,’ and ‘the doctor’ (her father) an ‘’earty old 
boy.’ And when he reined his horses up to her door, and she appeared to receive us 
he said, ‘ Now you would not take that little body there for the great author, would 
you ?’ and certainly we should have taken her for nothing but a kindly gentlewoman, 
who had never gone beyond the narrow sphere of the most refined social life. My 
foolish misgivings (H. must answer for them) were forgotten in her cordial welcome. 
K. and I descended from our airy seat; and when Miss M. became aware who M. 
was, she said, ‘ What! the sister of —— pass my door? that must never be ;’ so M., 
nothing loath, joined us. Miss M. is truly ‘a little body,’ and dressed a little quaintly, 
and as unlike as possible to the faces we have seen of her in the magazines, which 
all have a broad humor, bordering on coarseness. She has a pale gray, soul-lit eye, 
and hair as white as snow: a wintry sign that has come prematurely upon her, as like 
signs come upon us, while the year is yet fresh and undecayed. Her voice has a sweet, 
low tone, and her manner a naturalness, frankness, and affectionateness, that we have 
been so long familiar with in their other modes of manifestation, that it would have 
been indeed a disappointment not to have found them. 

“* She led us directly through her house into her garden, a perfect bouquet of flow- 
ers. ‘I must show you my geraniums while it is light,’ she said, ‘for I love them 
next to my father.’ And they were indeed treated like petted children, guarded by 
a very ingenious contrivance from the rough visitation of theelements. They are all, 
I believe, seedlings. She raises two crops in a year, and may well pride herself on 
the variety and beauty of her collection. Geraniums are her favorites ; but she does 
not love others less that she loves these more. The garden is filled, matted with 
flowering shrubs and vines ; the trees are wreathed with honeysuckles and roses ; and 
the girls have brought away the most splendid specimens of heart’s-ease to press in 
their journals. Oh, that I could give some of my countrywomen a vision of this little 

naradise of flowers, that they might learn how faste and industry, and an earnest 
ove and study of the art of garden-culture, might triumph over small space and 
small means. 

‘Miss Mitford’s house is, with the exception of certainly not more than two or 
three, as small and humble as the smaliest and humblest in our village of S——; and 
such is the difference, in some respects, in the modes of expense in this country from 
ours ; she keeps two men-servants (one a gardener), two or three maid-servants, and 
two horse:. In this very humble home, which she illustrates as much by her unspar- 
ing filial devotion as by her genius, she receives on equal terms the best in the land. 
Her literary reputation might have gained for her this elevation, but she started on 


* ““We had a compliment of the same stamp the next day from a Londoner who 
was in the car with us. He assured us, with praiseworthy condescension, that we 
spoke English ‘ uncommon correct.” 
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vantage ground, being allied by blood to the Duke of Bedford’s family. We passed 
a delightful evening, panting with the hope of meeting again, and with a most com- 
fortable feeling that the ideal was converted into the real. So much for our misgivings. 
Faith is a safer principle than some people hold it to be,””* 


A breakfast at Rogers’: 


‘¢ We had the pleasure of a breakfast at Rogers’. Your long familiarity with his 
poetry tells you the mejancholy fact that he is no longer young ; a fact kept out of 
your mind as faras possible, on a personal acquaintance, by the freshness with which 
he enjoys, and the generosity with which he imparts. I have heard him called cynical, 
and perhaps a man of his keen wit may be sometimes over-tempted to demonstrate it, 
as the magnanimous Saladin was to use the weapon with which he adroitly severed 
a man’s head from his body at a single stroke. If so, these are the exceptions to the 
general current of his life, which, I am sure, flows in a kindly current. K. told me 
he met him one winter in Paris, where he found him enjoying art like a young enthu- 
siast, and knowing every boy's name in the street he lived in, and in friendship with 
them all. Does not this speak volumes? 

‘‘He honored our letters of introduction by coming immediately to see us, and 
receiving us as cordially as if we were old friends. He afterward expressed a regret 
to me that he had not taken that morning, before we plunged into engagements, to 
show me Johnson’s and Dryden’s haunts, the house where our Franklin lived, and 
other classic localities. Ah! this goes to swell my pathetic reiteration of the general 
jament, “ I have had my losses !”” 

‘His manners are those of a man of the world (in its best sense), simple and 
natural, without any apparent consciousness of name or fame to support. His house, 
as all the civilized world knows, is a cabinet of art, selected and arranged with con- 
summate taste. The house itself is small ; not, I should think, more than twenty-five 
feet front, and perhaps forty deep, ina most fortunate location, overlooking the Green 
Park. The first sight of it from the windows produces a sort of coup-de-théatre, for 
you approach the house and enter it by a narrow street. Every inch of it is appro- 
priated to some rare treasure or choice production of art. Beside the pictures (and 
‘What,’ you might be tempted to ask, ‘can a man want beside such pictures ?’) 
are Etruscan vases (antiques), Egyptian antiquities, casts of the Elgin marbles deco- 
rating the staircase wall, and endJess adornments of this nature. There are curiosities 
of another species, rare books, such as a most beautifully-illuminated missal, exquis- 
itely-delicate paintings, designed for marginal decorations, executed three hundred 
years ago, and taken from the Vatican by the French—glorious robbers! In a cata- 
logue of his books, in the poet’s own beautiful autograph, there were inserted some 
whimsical titles of books, such as ‘ Nebuchadnezzar on Grasses.’ 

‘‘ But the most interesting thing in all the collection wes the original document, 
with Milton’s name, by which he transferred to his publisher for ten pounds the 
copyright of Paradise Lost.t Next in interest to this was a portfolio, in which were 
arranged autograph letters from Pope and Dryden, Washington and Franklin, and 
several from Fox, Sheridan, and Scott, addressed to the poet himself. Among them 
was that written by Sheridan just before his death, describing the extremity of his 
suffering, and praying Rogers to come to him. But I must check myself. A cata- 
logue raisonnée of what our eyes but glanced over would fill folios. I had the 
pleasure at breakfast of sitting next Mr. Babbage, whose name is so well known 
among us as the author of the self-calculating machine. He has a most remarkable 
eye, that looks as if it might penetrate science or anything else he chose to look 
into. He described the iron steamer now building, which has a larger tonnage than 
any merchant ship in the world, and expressed an opinion that iron ships would super- 
sede all others ; and another opinion that much concerns us, and which, I trust, may 
soon Le verified—that in a few years these iron steamers will go to America in seven 
days ! 

“ Macauley was of the party. His conversation resembles his writings; it is rich 
and delightful, filled with anecdotes and illustrations from the abounding stores of 
his overflowing mind. Some may think he talks too much; but none, except from 
their own impatient vanity, could wish it were less. 

‘Tt was either at Mr. Rogers’, or at a breakfast a few days after at Mr. R.’s sister’s 
(whose house, by-the-way, is a fair pendant for his), that we had much Monkbarn’s 
humor, from worthy disciples of that king of old bachelors, on the subject of matri- 





* “T have not dared to draw aside the curtain of domestic life, and give the par- 
ticulars of Miss M.’s touching devotion to her father. ‘He is all to me, and I am 
all to him,’ she said. God help them in this parting world !” 


+ “ We were the next morning, after breakfasting with Mr. R., in the presence of 
Carlyle speaking of this deed of sale and of Taglioni.* He amused himself and us 
with calculating how many Paradise Lests she might pay for with a single night’s 
earnings ; and after laughing at this picturesque juxtaposition of Milton and Tagli- 
oni, he added seriously, ‘ But there have been better things on earth than Paradise 
Lost that have received worse payment ; that have been paid with the scaffold and 
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mony. H.said there had been many a time in his life when he should have married, if 
he could some fine day have walked quietly into a village-church, and met at the altar 
a lady having come as quietly into another door, and then, after the marriage service, 
each have departed their separate way, with no observation, no speculation upon the 
engagement, no congratulations before or after. Rogers, who seems resolved to win 
the crown of celibiat martyrdom (is there a crown for it?) pronounced matrimony a 
folly at any period of life, and quoted a saying of some wicked Benedict, that ‘ no 
matter whom you married, you would find afterward you had married another per- 
son.’ 

** No doubt; but, except with the idealizing lover, I believe the expectation is as 
often surpassed as disappointed. There is a generous opinion for a single woman 
of your married fortunes !” 


Joanna Baillie at home: 


‘“‘T believe, of all my pleasures here, dear J. will most envy me that of seeing 
Joanna Baillie, and of seeing her repeatedly at her own home: the best point of view 
for all best women. She lives on Hempstead Hill, a few miles from town, in a mod- 
est house, with Miss Agnes Baillie, her only sister, a most kindly and agreeable 
person. Miss Baillie—I write this for J., for we women always like to know how 
one another look and dress—Miss Baillie has a well-preserved appearance ; her face 
has nothing of the vexed or sorrowing expression that is often so deeply stamped by 
a long experience of life. It indicates a strong mind, great sensibility, and the benevo- 
lence that, I believe, always proceeds from it if the mental constitution be a sound 
one, as it eminently is in Miss Baillie’s case. She has a pleasing figure—what we 
call lady-like—that 1s, delicate, erect, and graceful ; not the large-boned, muscular 
frame of most Englishwomen. She wears her own gray hair: a general fashion, 
by-the-way, here, which I wish we elderly ladies of America may have the courage 
and the taste to imitate ; and she wears the prettiest of brown silk gowns and bon- 
nets fitting the beau ideal of an old lady: an ideal she might inspire if it has no 
pre-existence, You would, of course, expect her to be, as she is free from pedantry 
and all modes of affectation ; but I think you would be surprised to find yourself 
forgetting, in adomestic and confiding feeling, that you were talking with the woman 
whose name is best established among the female writers of her country ; in short, 
forgetting everything but that you were in the society of a most charming private 
gentlewoman. She might (would that all female writers could !) take for her device 
a flower that closes itself against the noontide sun, and unfolds in the evening shad- 
ows.* 

“We lunched with Miss Baillie. Mr. Tytler the historian and his sister were 
present. Lord Woodhouselie, the intimate friend of Scott, was their father. Joanna 
Baillie appears to us, from Scott’s letters to her, to have been his favorite friend ; and 
the conversation among so many personally familiar with him naturally turned upon 
him, and many a pleasant anecdote was told, many a thrilling word quoted. 

‘Tt was pleasant to hear these friends of Scott and Mackenzie talk of them as 
familiarly as we speak of W., B., and other household friends. They all agreed in 
describing Mackenzie as a jovial, hearty sort of person, without any indication in his 
manners and conversation of the exquisite sentiment he infused into his writings. 
One of the party remembered his coming home one day in great glee from a cock- 
fight, and his wife saying to him, ‘Oh, Harry, Harry, you put all your feelings on 

aper ! 

‘TI was glad to hear Miss Baillie, who is an intimate friend of Lady Byron, speak 
of her with tender reverence, and of her conjugal infelicity as not at all the result of 
any quality or deficiency on her part, but inevitable.f Strange this is not the univer- 
sal impression, after Byron’s own declaration to Moore that ‘there never was a 
better or even a brighter, a kinder or a more amiable and agreeable being than Lady 
Byron.’ ” 


* “Tn the United States Mrs. Barbauld would perhaps divide the suffrages.with 
Miss Baillie; but in England, as far as my limited observation extended, she is not 
rated so high or so generally read as here. She has experienced the great disadvan- 
tage of being considered the organ of a sect. Does not the ‘ Address to the Deity’ 
and the ‘ Evening’s Meditation’ rank with the best English poetry? and are not her 
essays, that on ‘ Prejudice,’ and that on the ‘Inconsistency of Human Expecta- 
tions,’ unsurpassed ?” 


t “‘f should not have presumed, by a public mention of Lady Byron, to have 
penetrated the intrenchments of femmine delicacy and reserve which she has with 
such dignity maintained, but for the desire, as far as in my humble sphere I might do 
it, to correct the impression so prevailing among the readers of Moore’s biography 
in this country, that Lady B. is one of those most unlovely of women, who finding it 
very easy to preserve a perpendicular line, have no sufferance for the deviations of 
others, no aptitude, no flexibility. How different this image from the tender, com- 
passionate, loveable reality ! the devoted mother, the trusted friend, the benefactress 
of poor children.” 
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Carlyle, Hallam, and Sidney Smith: 


‘IT may say that we have scaled the ladder of evening entertainments here, 

oing from a six o’clock family tea up to a magnificent concert at I. 
on and the tea at this home-like hour was at Carlyle’s. He is living in the 
suburbs of London, near the Thames ; my impression is, in rather an humble way ; 
but when your eye is filled with a grand and beautiful temple, you do not take 
the dimensions of surrounding objects ; and if any man can be independent of them, 
you might expect Carlyle to be. His head would throw a stinenalogiot into ecsta- 
sies. It looks like the ‘forge of thought’ it is; and his eyes have a preternatural 
brilliancy. He reminded me of what Lockhart said to me, speaking of the size of 
Webster’s head, that he ‘had brains enough to fill half a dozen hats.’ Carlyle has 
as strong a Scotch accent as Mr. Combe. His manneris simple, natural, and kindly. 
His conversation has the pieturesqueness of his writings, and flows as naturally, and 
as free from Germanism, as his own mountain streams are free from any infusion of 
German soil. He gave us an interesting account of his first acquaintance with 
E——n. He was living with his wife in a most secluded part of Scotland. They had 
no neighbors, no communication with the world, excepting once a week or fortmght, 
when he went some miles to a post-office in the hope of a letter or some other inti- 
mation that the world was going on. One day a stranger came to them—a young 
American—and ‘he seemed to them an angel.’ They spoke of him as if they had 
never lost their first impression of his celestial nature. Carlyle had met Mr. Web- 
ster, and expressed a humorous surprise that a man from over the sea should talk 
English, wail be as familiar as the natives with the English constitution and laws, 





*** With all that priest or jurist saith, 
Of modes of law, or modes of faith.’ 


‘(He said Webster’s _— were like dull furnaces, that only wanted blowing on to 
lighten them up. And, by-the-way, it is quite interesting to perceive that our great 
countryman has made a sensation here, where it is all but as difficult to make one 
as to make a mark on the ocean. They have given him the soubriquet of ‘ the Great 
Western,’ and they seem particularly struck with his appearance. A gentleman 
said to me, ‘ His eyes open, and open, and open, and you think they will never stop 
opening ;’ and a painter was heard to exclaim, on seeing him, ‘What a head! what 
eyes! what a mouth! and, my God! what coloring!’ 

‘We had a very amusing evening at Mr. Hallam’s, whom (thanks to F., as thanks 
to her for all my best privileges in London) I have had the great pleasure of seeing 
two or three times. But this kind of seeing is so brief and imperfect that it amounts 
to little more than seeing the pictures of these great people. Mr. Hallam has a very 
»leasing countenance, and a most good-humored and playful manner. I quite forgot 
he was the sage of the ‘ Middle Ages.’ He sesialhed me of ; but his simplicity 
is more genuine; not at all that of the great man trying to play child. You quite 
forget, in the freedom and ease of the social man, that he is ever the hero in armor. 
We met Sidney Smith at his house, the best known of all the wits of the civilized 
world. The company was small; he was i’ the vein, which is like a singer being in 
voice, and we saw him, I believe, to advantage. His wit was not, as I expected, a 
succession of brilliant explosions, but a sparking stream of humor, very like 
when he is at home, and ’ the vein too; and, like him also, he seemed to enjoy his 
own fun, and to have fattened on 1t.* 

‘¢He expressed unqualified admiration of Dickens, and said that 10,000 of each 
number of Nicholas Nickleby was sold. There was a young man present, who, be- 
ing flushed with some recent literary success, ventured to throw himself into the 
arena against the old lion-king, and, to a lover of such sport, it would have been 
pleasant to see how he crackled him up, flesh, bones, and all.” 








A concert at the Marquis of Landsdowne’s : 


“The concert at L—— house was in a superb gallery of sculpture, with a carved 
and gilded ceiling, and other appropriate and splendid accompaniments. I am told 
that it is one of the choicest ooilecting of antiques in the kingdom, but I had no op- 
portunity of judging or enjoying, for the marble divinities were hid by the glittering 
mortals, When K. and I entered, the apartments were filled with some hundreds of 
people of the first station and fashion in the land, luxuriously dressed and sparkling 
with diamonds, asea of faces as strange as their diamonds to me. It was an over- 
powering kind of solitude. Lady L. had politely directed me toa favorable position 
and I slunk into the first vacant place I could find, where I was beginning to feel 
quite comfortable in my obscurity, when K. said to me, with something of the feel- 
ing of Columbus’ men when they first cried ‘land !’ ‘ There is Mr.—— and Mr. —!? 
These gentlemen soon after made their way tous, and dissipated our forlornness. 


* “T have had the grace here, after transcribing and retranscribing them, to sup- 

ress some fresh bon-mots of Sidney Smith’s on recent works of popular authors 

ing spoken of. Grace it is, knowing how much more acceptable to readers are bon- 
mots than descriptions.” 
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In the course of the evening we met many agreeable persons to whom we had 
been before introduced, and several of the most noted lions of the London menagerie 
were pointed out to us, Bulwer, Taylor, and Talfourd. Lady Seymour was there, 
a superb beauty certainly, and well entitled to the elective crown she is to wear, of 
Queen of Love and Beauty. I was introduced to Mrs. Norton, who is herself a most 
queenly-looking creature, a Semiramis, a Sappho, or an Amazon (the Greek ideal 
Amazon, remember, uniting masculine force with feminine delicacy, or anything that 
expresses the perfection of intellectual and physical beauty). ‘There is another of 
these Sheridan sisters celebrated for her personal charms. I had read but a few 
mornings before, as I mentioned to you, that miserable death-bed letter from their 
pennyless grandfather, and I was somewhat struck with the shifting scenes of life 
when I saw these women occupying the most brilliant position of the most brilliant 
circle in London. But what cre gold and lands to the rich inheritance of Sheridan’s 
genius and Miss Linley’s beauty ? 

‘It is indeed a royal entertainment to give one’s guests such singing as Grisi’s, 
Garcia’s, Lablache’s, and Rubini’s, and can, I suppose, only be given by those who 
have ‘ royal revenues.’ ”’* 


Mrs. Opie, Sir Francis Chantry, Robert Owen, &c.: 


*T have met many persons here whom to meet was like seeing the originals of fa- 
miliar pictures. Jane Porter, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Austen, Lockhart, Milman, Sir Fran- 
cis Chantry, &c. I owed Mrs. Opie a grudge for having made me, in my youth, cry 
my eyes out over her stories ; but her fair, cheerful face forced me to forget it. She 
long ago forswore the world and its vanities, and adopted the quaker faith and cos- 
tume ; but I fancied that her elaborate simplicity, and the fashionable little train to 
her pretty satin gown, indicated how imoth easier it is to adopt a theory than to 
change one’s habits. Mrs. Austen stands high here for personal character, as well as 
for the very inferior but undisputed property of literary accomplishments. Her trans- 
lations are so excellent, that a class her with good original writers. If her manners 
were not strikingly conventional, she would constantly remind me of ——— ; she has 
the same Madame Roland order of architecture and outline, but she wants her charm 
of naturalness and attractive sweetness; so it may not seem to Mrs. A’s sisters and 
fond friends. A company attitude is rarely anybody’s best. 

‘There is a most pleasing frankness and social charm in Sir Francis Chantry’s 
manner. I called him repeatedly Mr. Chantry, and begged him to pardon me on the 
ground of not being ‘native to the manner.’ He laughed good-naturedly, and said 
something of having been longer accustomed to the plebeian designation. I heard 
from Mr. R. a much stronger illustration than this of this celebrated artist’s good 
sense and good feeling too. Chantry was breakfasting with Mr. R., when, pointing to 
some carving in wood, he asked R. if he remembered that, some twenty years before, 
he employed a young man to do that work for him. R. had but an indistinct recollec- 
tion. ‘I was that young man,’ resumed Chantry, ‘and very glad to get the five 
shillings a day you paid me!’ Mr. B.told a pendant to this pretty story. Mr. B. was 
discussing with Sir Francis the propriety of gilding something—I forget what. B. was 
sure it could be done, Chantry as sure it could not ; and ‘1 should know,’ he said, ‘ for 
I was once apprenticed to a carver and gilder.’ Perhaps after all, it is not so crown- 
ing a grace in Sir Francis Chantry to refer to the obscure morning of his brilliant day, 
as it is a disgrace to the paltry world that it should be so considered. 

“T have seen Owen of Lanark, a curiosity rather from the sensation he at one time 
produced in our country, than from anything very extraordinary in the man. He is 
pushing his theories with unabated zeal. He wasted an hour in trying to convince me 
that he could make the world over and ‘set all to rights,’ if he were permitted to 
substitute two or three truths for two or three prevailing errors; and on the same 
morning a philanthropical phrenologist endeavored to show me how, if his theory 
were established, the world would soon become healthy, wealthy, and wise. Both 
believe the good work is going on—happy men! So it has always been; there must 
be some philosopher's stone, some shorthand process, rather than the slow way of 


education and religious discipline which, to us, Providence seems to have ordained.” 


English opinion of Americans: 


‘¢T have been delighted with the high admiration expressed here in all quarters of 
Dr. Channing, and, above all, to find that his pure religion has, with its angel’s 
wings, surmounted the walls of sectarianism. I have heard him spoken of with en- 
thusiasm by prelates as much distinguished for their religious zeal as for their 
station. Prescott’s History is spoken of in terms of unqualified praise. I have 


* “T think one of our parties must strike an Englishman like a nursery-ball. Even 
in this immense assembly at L. house I saw few young people, none extremely 
young ; but I must confess the tout ensemble struck me as very superior in physical 
condition and beauty, toa similar assembly with us. Our girl, with her delicate 
features and nymph-like figure, is far more lovely in her first freshness than the Eng 
lish ; but the English woman, in her ripeness and full development, far surpasses 
ours. She is superb froin twenty to forty-five.” 
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known but one exception. A reviewer, a hypercritic, ‘dyed in the wool,’ sat next 
me at Mrs. ’s dinner. He said Mr. Prescott must not hope to pass the English 
custom-house unless he wrote purer English, and he adduced several words which I 
have forgotten. I ventured to say that new words sprung out of new combinations 
of circumstances ;* that, for example, the French revolution had created many 
words. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘ and American words may do for America: but America 
is in relation to England a province. England must give the law to readers and wri- 
ters of English.’ After some other flippant criticisms, he ended with saying that 
the History of Ferdinand and Isabella was one of the best extant, and that Mr. Pres- 
cott had exhausted the subject. 

‘He said, what was quite true before the habits of colonial deference had passed 
away, but is no longer, that ‘an American book has no reputation in America till it 
is stamped with English authority, and then it goes off, edition after edition.’ He 
uttered sundry other impertinences; but, as"he seemed good-natured and uncon- 
scious that they were so, I sat them down to the account of individual ignorance and 
prejudice, not to nationality, which has too often to answer for private sins.” 


If our limits would permit it, we would gladly continue our quotations from these 





delightful sheets --the most interesting passages not being, indeed, those which have 
been above given. We have not ventured to cross the Channel with our agreeable 
companion, and must bid our readers content themselves with what we have been 
able to give them, till the publishers shall see fit to place the volumes themselves 
within their reach. Every one will read them, of course. It is enough to say of 
them, that they will raise to a higher point than it has already attained in reputation 
and public favor, the name of their gifted and amiable author. 


Tue Martyrs or Science; oR, THE Lives or GaAtiLeo, TycHo BRAHE, AND 
Kerrier. By Sir David Brewster, K. H., D. C. L., Principal of the United College 
of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews, &c., &. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1841. 


This is one of the best of the long series of valuable works which the Harpers 
have given to the American public in the cheap and popular form of their Family 
Library. The lives of these three luminaries of astronomical science, that shed the 
light of their great names over the history of the latter part of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, afforded a subject which, while a labor of love, 
was one to which Sir David Brewster’s pen was above all others the best calculated to 
do justice. His sketches of them are necessarily traced in rapid outlines, but with com- 
prehensiveness and precision, and with a fine graphic skill; while with an eloquence 
of style which makes it a highly agreeable volume, even for the few who would not 
find in the interest of its subject a sufficient incentive to its perusal. 

There is indeed a certain affectation in its title which we hardly like. We can 
hardly recognise the propriety of classing among “ the noble army of martyrs,” men 
who lived surrounded with public honors and the patronage of power to the mature 
years, in the case of Galileo of 78,—of Tycho Brahe of 55,—and of Kepler of 59; 
even though the two latter may have shared the fate so common to the sons of sci- 
ence, of a death hastened by maladies caused by their devoted labors in its cultiva- 
tion. Still less is the appellation to be given tothe first-named of the three philoso- 
phers ; who, though he had to endure a few days of actual confinement within the 
walls of the Inquisition, and several years of police surveillance, with exclusion from 
his favorite city Florence, yet had forfeited his title to it by an unworthy submission 
to his persecutors, and by a denial of the faith of his science, in the hour of trial, 
which must for ever sadly cloud the glory of his former achievements in its eause. 
We forgive Peter his denial of his Lord, because he ‘‘ went out and wept bitterly,” 
and nobly afterward redeemed the sin of a brief failure of human weakness. Yet even 


* “Twas struck with the different views that are taken of the same subject in dif- 
ferent positions, when afterward, in a conversation with the celebrated Manzoni, he 
asked me if America, in emancipating herself from political dependence, had also 
obtained intellectual freedom ; if unenslaved by the classie “aie of England, we 
ventured to modify the language, and to use such new phrases and words as natu 
rally sprung from new circumstances.” 
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that is not without some reluctance ; nor does Cranmer’s re-recantation, sealed as it 
was by the testimony of the actual stake and fagot, extort from history more than 
half a pardon for his first delinquency. But the spectacle of the Florentine philoso- 
pher deliberately forswearing the truth he had so devotedly worshipped and so bold- 
ly proclaimed —the venerable sage clothed in the sackcloth of a repentant criminal, 
and on his knees before an assemblage of bigoted cardinals, abjuring on the holy 
Evangelists the great doctrine of the earth’s motion and the stability of the sun, is 
indeed a spectacle from which we avert our eye in sorrow and shame —and less for 
them than for him. Close upon the verge of the allotted limits of human life, what 
was the worth of a few years longer of a miserable existence here, even if such had 
been the certain penalty to be braved, that for their sake he should thus prove recreant 
to the honor of science, to the holiness of truth? If the current story be true, that 
when he rose from his knees, he stamped on the ground, and said in a whisper to one 
of his friends, ‘‘ E pur si muove !”—“It does move, though !””—it adds but another 
shade to the painfulness of the picture, by showing his own insensibility to his own 
self-inflicted degradation. In his antecedent conduct, too, in the same controversy. 
his course had been marked with duplicity and littleness. Galileo—‘ the starry 
Galileo with his woes” of Byron—was no true man! And great as were the gifts 
of nature which he thus dishonored, the intellect which he thus prostituted, and the 
achievements of which he thus forfeited all the glory, we cannot do such wrong to 
the thousands of noble spirits who have, under all the extremities of human perse- 
cution, borne the testimony of martyrdom to the great truths it was their mission to 
teach by dying for them, as to admit him to a place in their sacred band. 

The author strikes out a very fine and just idea in the concluding pages of the life 
of Kepler, ia which he exhibits the important agency of the imagination in the pros- 
ecution of scientific discovery and invention. 

The manner of Sir David Brewster’s dedication to Lord Grey, is, however, grossly 
offensive to our sense of the dignity of science and the pride of genius. To any 
tribute of respect or affection of a purely personal character thus conveyed, no ob- 
jection could of course be entertained ; but we hardly expected at the present day 
to read, over the signature of a Brewstcr, in a prefatory dedication to a Right Hon- 
orable Earl, that ‘‘the countenance of those to whom Providence has given rank and 
station, will ever be one of the most powerful incitements to scientific enterprise, as 
well as one of its most legitimate rewards !”? Many a reader (on this side of the At- 
lantic at least) doubtless will obey the natural impulse of tearing from the volume 
the unworthy leaf that is defaced by such a sentiment as this ; and we hope that the 
publishers will, from respect for their own author, if not for the science of which he is 
so distinguished a votary, suppress it for the future editions which we hope they will 
be called upon to issue of his work. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, 
AND SEVENTEENTH Centuries. By Henry Hallam, F. R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences in the French Institute. 
2 vols., 8vo. New York, Harper & Brothers. 


There are some books which no library can be without —and this is one of them 
In the immense labor and learning that Mr. Hallam has brought to the gigantic task 
he has undertaken, he has conferred a service upon the whole world of letters in which 
the English language is spoken, the value of which it would not be easy for the most 
partial eulogy to exaggerate. Such a work as he has produced had long been a de- 
sideratum, which, greatly as its necessity was felt by every man of any general edu- 
cation, it seemed vain to hope would or could be supplied by the labors of any single 
individual. The sense in which he uses the term Literature, in his designation of his 
work in its title, embraces its widest and most varied scope; and the sensation 
awakened in the reader’s mind by a glance over its table of contents, is something 
like that with which he might behold some bold charioteer collecting in his single 
grasp the reins of some uncounted multitude of steeds, and guiding them in theu 
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full career in obedience to his single controlling intelligence and power. He will see 
him undertakng to gather and hold without entanglement, in one continuous line of 
chronological progress, all the scattered threads of his general subject, relating re- 
spectively to the history of ancient literature, of theological literature, of specula- 
tive philosophy, of moral and political philosophy, of jurisprudence, of poetry, of 
dramatic literature, of polite literature, of the literature of physical science, &c., &c., 
throughout the successive epochs embraced within the three centuries which he has 
undertaken. His object has been to present such a synoptical view of literature as 
to display all its various departments in their simultaneous condition through the 
extensive and important period referred te, and in their mutual connexion and depen- 
dency. Our language possessed nothing of this kind before the appearance of this 
work ; nor was any known to any of the other languages of Europe comparable 
w.th it in point of successful execution,— the work of the Jesuit Andrés, in Italian, 
completed in 1799, “ Origine, Progresso, e Stato attuale d’ogni Litteratura,” and 
Eichhorn’s ‘ History of Literature” in 1811, in German, being the only ones in ex- 
istence professing to occupy a similar ground. Mr. Hailam has laid under contribu- 
tion all the means and materials afforded to his reach by the scattered labors of all 
the best writers of the literatures of the different countries of Europe, at the same 
time that he has filtered them all through the independent process of his own 
Jearned and comprehensive criticism. There is an immense condensation in its 
pages ; while its references, characterized by great candor and honesty, exhibit an 
extent and minuteness of acquaintance with his subject, or rather his many subjects, 
which compel our astonishment at the assurance given in the preface, that the cases 
are but few in which he has not scrupulously verified all the authorities he has used, 
by the examination of the originals referred to by them. 

We do not say that thisis a perfect history of the Literature of Europe within the 
three important centuries included in its compass. It is rather, as expressed by its 
own modest titie, an Introduction to it, and it will be found by the student an inval- 
uable guide or map. It wil] rather afford admirable aid and materials to a future 
historian in the full and proper sense of the word, than itself constitute the complete 
performance of the historian’s task. It is, like all Mr. Hallam’s former historical 
writings, too much a work of industrious details, correct, and admirably combined, 
yet deficient in that large and original generalization which distils great leading ideas 
and pervading principles out of the very multiplicity of the former. Witness, for 
example, the chapter on the history of the Moral and Political Philosophy of the latter 
half of the Sixteenth Century, with his very slight notice and imperfect explanation 
of the remarkable fact of the simultaneous appearance, at about that time, of so 
many writers, in different countries, of different religions, and under different politi- 
cal circumstances, all advocating strong republican doctrines, and attacking the 
foundations of monarchy, even with the threatened weapon of the tyrannicide’s dag- 
ger, —such as those whom he enumerates, the Franco-Gallia of Hottoman, in France, 
a Protestant, and one of the most eminent lawyers of the age; the Vindicie contra 
T yrannos, commonly ascribed to Languet, also a Huguenot ; the Contr’Un, ou Dis- 
cours de la Servitude Volontaire, of La Boetie, an adherent of the Church, and so 
highly lauded by his tried friend Montaigne ; in Scotland, the Dialogue De Jure Regni 
of the scholar and Calvinist, Buchanan; the “‘ Short Treatise of Political Power,” 
of Poynet, Bishop of Winchester under Edward VI., and in exile under his Catholic 
and bloody successor ; among the Catholic Leaguers in France, the De Justa Reipub- 
lice Christiane in Reges Potestate, ascribed to Rose, bishop of Genlis ; the still 
stronger work of Boucher, another Leaguer ; and finally, the celebrated work by the 
able Jesuit Mariana, in Spain, De Rege et Regis Institutione, which afterward was 
made to react so powerfully on the minds of kings themselves against the Order 
which in vain sought at a later day to disclaim its responsibility. It would be a very 
interesting inquiry to go more fully into the causes of this striking phenomenon 
which presents itself in the literary history of the period in question ; and then to 
carry down the chain of the connexion through Locke and Montesquieu and their 
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schools, into the practical results of the English, American, and French Revolutions, 
two of which are to be written witha pen dipped in royal blood, — a remark which 
might also have been true of the other had a king been within its reach. 

However, we have no space at command on the present occasion for criticism of 
the great and valuable work of Mr. Hallam, even if disposed to the presumption of 
the attempt; and enough has doubtless been said to dispese every reader who may 
have it in his power, to possess himself of a book, as yet unique in cur language, and 
indispensable to every library and every scholar’s table, not more for its usefulness 
as a dictionary of literary reference, than as a general synoptical outline of the im- 
portant subject indicated by its title. 


BrocRAPHY AND PorticaL REMAINS OF THE LATE MARGARET MILLER Davipson, 
By Washington Irving. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 


This is a record by one of the finest writers of the ‘age, of one of the most remark- 
able prodigies that the poetical literature of any country has produced. It was not 
long since that another of our gifted authors, Miss Sedgwick, commemorated the 
virtues of an elder sister. Of the subject of this memoir, alike distinguished for her 
singularly high endowments, both of mind and heart, there was a strong resemblance 
between the structure of the intellects, and the moral character of the two extraordi- 
nary beings, whose early deaths the friends of literature must everywhere deplore. 
They were both possessed of powers tremblingly aiive to the influences of external 
nature, with the keenest sensibility to whatever is poetical in human existence ; 
dent in the pursuit of knowledge, of an active fancy, deeply imbued with an exalted 


ar- 


love, and quickened more by the spirit which we are accustomed to ascribe to seraphs, 
than that which moves creatures of an earthy mould. In both, the spiritual seems to 
have completely triumphed over the material; and their minds, after struggling for a 
while against the clogs of earthly existence, passed serenely to a freer and more con- 
genial region. 

The memoir of Mr. Irving is a touching narrative of the rapid advauces of Marga- 
ret in various kinds of knowledge, of the growth of her poetical powers, and of the 
expression of her delicate moral feelings. It is compiled chiefly from the material 
furnished by her mother (herself apparently a woman of unusually vigorous and 
graceful intellect), and apart from the interest that attaches to the remains of 
this ‘‘ spirit of heaven, fettered by the strong affections of earth,” to use her own 
beautiful language, is full of instruction and delight. We could wish to present our 
readers with some of the more meritorious of those remains, but our limits compel 
us to refer them to the volume itself for much that will wind itself about their 
hearts. 


Notices of some other new books, excluded from the present number from want of 
room, will be given in the next. The splendidandentertairing volumes of Mr. Ste- 
phens’ Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yecatan, have been 
received from the publishers, but too late for suitable examination and criticism for 
the present month. 
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Among the forthcoming literary novel- 


ties, the following are announced as in | 


press by Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. 


The Selected Beauties of British Poetry, | 


by Thomas Campbell, 1 vol., royal 8vo. 

History of the Reformation in Germany, 
by Leopold Von Ranke, translated from 
the German by Sarah Austin. 

Philosophical History of Mankind, from 
the German of Herder, 

Ancient Spanish Ballads, translated by 
J. G. Lockhart, Esq. 

History of Napoleon, from the French, 
with 500 Illustrations, 2 vols., 8vo. 

sat 9 tne s of Robinson Crusoe, by Dan- 
iel de 
Grandville, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Treatise on the Church of Christ, by Rev. 
Wm. Palmer, M. A., with Additions by 
the Right Rev. 
D. D., Bishop of Maryland. 

Beauties of the Country, by Thomas Mil- 
ler, beautifully illustrated. 

The Early English Church, by the Rev. 


Edw. Churton, with a Preface by Bishop | 


Ives, 1 vol. 

Lyri Apostolici, from the last London 
edition, 1 vol., 16mo. 

Fragments from German Prose Writers, 
translated by Sarah Austin, 12mo. 

Lectures on Spiritual Christianity, by 
Isaac Taylor, | vol., 12mo. 
Happiness, its Nature and Sources, by 
Rev. J. Angell James, 1 vol., 12mo. 
The Widow directed to the Widow’s God, 
by the same author. 

The Hannahs, or Maternal Influence on 
Sons, by Robert Phillip, 1 vol., 12mo. 

Dawnings of Genius, by Anne Pratt. 

Mrs. Louden’s Gardening for Ladies, 1 
vol., 12mo. 

The Rose, or Affection’s Gift, edited by 


Emily Marshall, 10 steel engravings, | 


1Smo. 


Foe, with 300 Illustrations by | 


W. R. Whittingham, | 


| 





Messrs. J. & H. G. LANGLEY are 
preparing for early publication, a new 
work on Democracy which has just ap- 
peared at Paris, and seems already to be 
exciting considerable attention there; it 
is said to be designed as a Sequel to the 
admirable volumes of De Tocqueville: 
the work is entitled 
The Democratic Principle which Governs 

the American Union, and its Applica- 

bility to other States, by G. T. Poussin, 
translated by Major Davezac, late 

Chargé d’ Affaires at Naples, | vol. 

The same publishers also announce— 
The Miscellaneous Writings of Hazlitt, 

with a Biographical Sketch by Sir E. L. 

Bulwer, Bt., with Additions by Sargeant 

Talfourd, &c., 2 vols., 12mo. 

Dr. Alexander Walker’s new book, 
Physiognomy founded on Physiology, and 

applied to various Countries, Profes- 

sions, and individuals. 

The Sick Room, or Inquiries concerning 
the Domestic Management of Sickness 
in aid of Medical Treatment, by Dr. A. 
Thompson, with Additions by an Amer- 
ican Physician, 1 vol., 12mo. 

Annals of the Poor, by the Rev. Legh 
Richmond, with 8 Engravings, 1 vol., 
18mo. 

The Minor Poets of England, comprising 
the best Works of the cotemporar 
Poets, edited by Rufus W. Griswold, 
1 vol., 8 vo. 

Graphic Sketches of the Aborigines of 
America, Part Second, 50 Plates. 

The Sanetive Influence of Climate, with 
an Account of the best Places of Re- 
sort for Invalids in England, the South 
of Europe, &c., by Sir James Clarke 
Bt., with Notes, &c., adapting the Work 
to this Country, by an American Phy- 
sician, 1 vol., 12mo. 


| Robin Hood and his Merry Foresters, by 


* D. A. & Co. also announce for speedy | 


publication their Catalogue of English 
ooks in the several departments of lit- 
erature, methodically arranged, &c. 


The long expected work on the North 
American Indians, by Mr. George Catlin, 
we have the pleasure to announce is now 
on the eve of publication by Messrs. 
WILEY & PUTNAM of New York and 
London,—it is to appear about the first of 
the ensuing month. The work is to be 
entitled 
The Manners, Customs, and Coadition of 

the North American Indians, by George 

Catlin, with over 400 outline Illustra- 

tions, 2 vols., 8vo., printed in London. 

The same publishers have also nearly 





ready anew work from the pen of Col. | 


W.L. Stone, entitled 

The Life of Red Jacket, &c., 1 vol., 8vo., 
with Portrait, &c. 

Autobiography and Reminiscences cf his 
own Times, by Col. John Trumbull, 
with Portrait, and 20 Engravings, &c. 
2 vols., 8vo. 


Stephen Percy, with 8 beautiful Lith- 
ographic Plates. 

Tales of the Arabian Nights, adapted for 
Youth, with 40 Illustrations, 1 vol., 
16mo. 

A Report in favor of the Abolition of Cap- 
ital Punishment, made to the Legisla- 
ture of New York, April 14, 1841, by 
John L. O'Sullivan, Esq., 1 vol., 8vo. 


Messrs. DAYTON & SAXTON, an- 
nounce ,— 


| Phenomena of the Solar System, By J. T. 


Nichol, L. L. D., Professor of Practical 

Astronomy in the University of Glas- 

gow, and author of “‘ Architecture of the 

Heavens.” The work will be issued 

about the middle of July, in 1 vol., 12mo. 
Davies’ Sermons, &c. 


Mr. J. C. RIKER has nearly ready for 
publication, a new work on flowers, with 
colored engravings, entitled 
The Ladies’ Book of Flowers and Poetry, 

edited by Miss Lucy Hooper, 1 vol., 

12mo. 





= 
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Messrs. JOHN S. TAYLOR & CO. 

have in press,— 

enti Recollections, by Charlotte Eliz- 
abeth, | vol., 12mo. 

Derry, a Tale of the Revolution, by the 
same Author. 

Tales and Illustrations, by the same Au- 
thor. And also,— 

A Peep into No. 90 of the Oxford Tracts, 
by Charlotte Elizabeth, 1 vol. 


Mr. S. COLMAN will publish, dur- 
ing the ensuing month, a second volume 
of— 


The Poets of America, Illustrated by one | 


of her Painters, edited by John Keese. 
This new volume will comprise selec- 
tions from many eminent writers not hith- 
erto given, while the forthcoming illus- 


trations are said to be even more beautiful | 
than those which embellished the first | 


volume. 


Messrs. LEA & BLANCHARD, Phil- 
adelphia, announce the following for Pub- 
lication : 

The Life and Poetical Works of Miss 

Landon, by Laman Blanchard, 2 vols., 

12mo. 


De Clifford, a Novel, by the Author of | 


Tremaine. 

The Deerslaver, by the Author of the 
Pioneers. 

The Moneyed Man, by Horace Smith, 
2 vols., 12mo. 

The Siege of Florence, a Romance. 

Sketches of the Literary Men of Italy, by 
Mrs. Shelley, Sir David Brewster, &c., 
2 vols., royal, 12mo. 


The Marrying Man, by the Author of 


Cousin Geotirey, 2 vols., 12mo. 


Rigby’s System of Midwifery, with nw- | 


merous Cuts, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Outlines of a Course of Lectures on Med- 
ical Jurisprudence, by Traill, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

The Poetical Works of Bishop Heber, 
complete. 

The Critical and Miscellaneous Writings 
of Lord Brougham, 2 vols., royal 12mo. 

The Speeches of Lord Brougham, as pre- 
pared by himself, 2 vols., royal 8vo. 

The Book of the Seasons, by Howitt, a 
new and handsome edition, I vol. 12mo. 


Grenville, a Novel, by Mrs. Gore, 2 vols., | 


12mo. 

Cecil, a Novel, 2 vols., 12mo. 

Utopia, or the Happy Republic, by Sir 
Thomas Moore. 


Religio Medici, &c., by Sir Thomas | 


Browne, with other works of the same 
series. 

The Critical and Miscellaneous Writings 
of Sir Edward Bulwer, 2 vols., royal 
12mo. 

Sir Horace Walpole’s Letters, a new 
edition. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, 
a fine edition, 5 vols., 12mo. 

The Histery of Ireland, by Thomas 
Moore, 2 vols., 8vo. 

The Statesman of the Commonwealth, by 
John Forster, 2 vols. 8vo. 


| The Peasant and the Prince, Stories by 

| Harriet Martineau. 

|The Third Volume of the Lives of the 
Queens of England, by Miss Strickland. 

The Lover and the Husband, and the Wo- 
man of a Certain Age, by Mrs. Gore. 

Cecil, or the Memoirs of a Coxcomb. 

The Pic Nic Papers, edited by Dickens, 
with Illustrations by Cruikshank. 

The Prince, Duke, and the Page, a His- 
torical Novel, by Lady Bulwer. 

The Home of Shakspeare, by the Author 
of Shakspeare and his friends. 





Messrs. CAREY & HART of Phila- 

|delphia, have the following works in 

course of publication : 

| The Secret Foe, a Novel, by Miss Pick- 
ering, Author of Who shal! be Heir, &c. 

The Idler in France, by the Countess of 
Blessington, 2 vols. ~ 

Joseph Rushbrook, or the Poacher, a 
Novel, by Captain Marryatt, Author of 

| Peter Simple, Poor Jack, &c. 2 vols. 

|The Miser, a Novel, by the Author of 
Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry, 
2 vols. 

America, Historical, Statistical, and De- 
scriptive, by J. S. Buckingham, 2 vols. 
Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, 
with 55 Plates, printed from the 4th 

Edition, 4 vols., Svo. 

The complete Works of Lord Bacon, ed- 
ited by Basil Montague, with a Life by 
the Editor, 3 vols., Svo. 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, print- 
ed from the 16th Edition, complete in 
1 vol., 8vo. 

|The Prose Writings of Professor (Jno.) 

Wilson of Edinburgh. 

| The Life of Napoleon, by M. A. Thiers, 

uniform with their new edition of his 

| ‘French Revolution.” 

| The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith, 2 
vols., Svo. 

Leigh Hunt’s Miscellanies. 

Select Writings of Lord Jeffrey. 

| Parker on Diseases of the Stomach 

Memoirs of the Duchess of St. Albans, 
by Mrs. C. B. Wilson, 2 vols., 12mo. 

Miscellanies, by T. Noon Talfourd, Esq., 
Author of Ion. 

Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist, by the 
Author of Stanley Thorn, | vol., 8vo., 
with numerous I]lustrations. 

The Book of the Seasons, by Wm. Howit, 
Author of the Rural Life of England. 

Rural Sketches, by Thomas Miller. 

George St. George Julian the Prince, by 
the Author of Valentine Vox. 

| Law and Lawyers, or Sketches of Legal 
History and Biography, 2 vols., with 
fine Portraits. 

Guthrie on Fractures, &c. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Lives and Critical Notices of Eminent 
Dramatists, by Thomas Campbell, Leigh 
Hunt, &c. 

| Roscoe’s Lives of Eminent British Law- 

yers, 2 vols., 12mo. 

| The Gift, for 1842, with elegant Engrav- 

ings. 








| The Violet, or Juvenile Keepsake, for 
| 


1842, with 9 Engravings. 
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Mr. J. CRISSY, has nearly ready for 

publication ,— 

Miss Mitford’s Works, now first collected 
together, in 1 vol., octavo. 

Mrs. Opie’s Works, in 3 vols., octavo, 
which will contain several tales, never 
before published in any one edition. 


Mr. HENRY F. ANNERS, Philadel- 

phia, announces as in Press,— 

The Gem for 1842, with fine steel En- 
gravings. 

The Juvenile Forget-me-not for 1842, with 
fine steel mezzotinto Engravings. 

The Mother’s Offering, for young per- 
sons, illustrated with fine cuts. 

The Orphan Boy, and other Tales, by 
Mrs. Sherwood. 


Messrs. C. C. LITTLE, & J. BROWN. 
of Boston, announce as in press,— 
A third edition of Mrs. Adams’ Letters 
(the wife of John Adams), with an In- 


troductory Memoir by her Grandson, | 


Charles F. Adams, 2 vols., 16mo. 

These Letters acquire great value from 
being elucidatory of many facts and scenes 
connected with the American Revolution. 

Uniform with the above, 

Familiar Letters of John Adams, address- 
ed to Mrs. Adams, and edited by his 
Grandson, Charles F. Adams. 2 vols. 

It is believed that this correspondence 


will be found to be somewhat unique in its | 


character, among all the contributions 
that have yet been made toward the his- 
tory of the Revolution, and that as a 
record of private feeling given in the most 
unreserved form of communication during 
a highly interesting portion of our history, 
it cannot fail to recommend itself to the 
attention of the most general reader. 
They have also in press, 
Prof. Espy’s Philosophy of Storms, 1 vol., 
8vo., with Maps. 
This author has devoted many years to 
the investigation of this subject, and has 


fortified his doctrine by a vast body of 
facts which will be detailed in the present | 
work in so simple a manner, we under- | 


stand, as to be intelligible without much 

previous mathematical knowledge. 

A Continuation of the History of the 
United States, by George Bancroft. 
The three volumes already published 

complete the History of the Colonization. 

This second part of Bancroft’s History 

will contain the 

History of the American Revolution, 
vols., octavo, with rich I)lustrations. 
This division of the work, which will 

comprise the History of the Country from 

1750 to the peace of 1783, is, we are in- 

formed, in a state of forwardness. 


9 


~ 


Messrs. HILLIARD, GRAY & Co., 
Boston, announce — 
De Wette’s Theodore, translated by Jas. 
F. Clarke, 2 vols., 12mo. 


Eckermann’s Conversations with Goéthe, 


Literary Intelligence. 
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translated by S. M. Fuller, 1 volume, 

12mo. 

Prof. Follen’s (late) Works, with a Me- 
moir by his Widow, 4 vols., 12mo. 

The distinguished reputation of this tal- 
ented writer, no less than his premature 
and melancholy death, must create a pe- 
| culiar interest for this posthumous pub- 
lication. 

Human Life and Practical Ethics, trans- 
lated from the German of De Wette, by 
Samuel Osgood, 2 vols., 12mo. 

Baylie’s History of Plymouth, 2 vols., 8vo. 

| Martin’s History of Louisiana, 2 vols., 

Svo. 


Mr. E. LITTLEFIELD, Boston, has 
in press,— 
Friendship’s Offering for 1842, edited by 
Miss C, Waterman, with 10 plates, 
12mo. 


Messrs. CROCKER & BREWSTER, 
Boston, will publish, in a few days,— 
| Prof. Robinson’s Biblical Researches in 
Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Pe- 
| trea, with Maps, &c., 2 vols., 8vo. 





Mr. D. H. WILLIAMS, Boston, an- 
| nounces,— 
The Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 1842, 
with 10 engravings. 

This favorite Annual will, we under- 
stand, be issued in an improved style, and 
| is expected to take prominent rank among 
| our American gift-books. 


| Mr. J. OWEN, of Cambridge, has near- 
| ly ready for publication, an edition of 
| Smyth’s Lectures on Modern History 
| with an Introduction by Jared Sparks, 
| 2 vols., Svo. 


We are pleased to Jearn that Mr. Rich- 
ard H. Dana, of this city, is preparing for 
the press a new and enlarged edition of 
| his Poems and Miscellaneous Writings, 
| which will be published in the ensuing 
| autumn, in two octavo volumes. Mr. Da- 
na’s writings have been for several years 
out of print, and their re-publication will 
gratify every one who can appreciate poe- 
try and prose of the highest excellence. 


} 





Dr. Forry is preparing for the press a 
new and curious work, which will doubt- 
less supply a desideratum in medical ht- 
erature, and which, we are informed, is 
based chiefly on the official records of the 
Medical Department of the United States, 
| extending over a period of twenty years. 
| It is entitled,— 

The Climate of the United States and its 

Endemic Influences, by Samuel Forry, 

M. D., of New York. 





We understand that Dr. Channing is 
preparing for the press a newly-collected 
edition of his Writings. It will contain 
| some articles never before published. 
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LIST OF NEW AMERICAN PUB- 
LICATIONS., 


American Housewife, bya Lady, new edi: | 


tion, 1 vol., 12mo. 
Husbandry, by Willis Gaylord 
and Luther Tucker, 1 vol., 12mo. 
A Week in Wall Street, by one who 
knows, 1 vol., 12 10. 
Adventures of a Fire Screen, 1 vol.,18mo. 
Anthon’s (Prof.) Classical Dictionary, 
new edition, enlarged, 1 vol., 8vo. 
American Flower Garden, by Herbert, 
new edition, 1 vol., 12mo. 


Bancroft’s Abridgment of his History of | 


the United States, 2 vols., 12mo, with 
plates. 

Bacchus, the Temperance Prize Essay, 
second edition, 1 vol., 12mo. 

Bolingbroke’s Complete Works, 2 v., 8vo. 

Bingley’s Stories of the Instinct of Ani- 
mals, 1 vol., 18mo, plates. 

Bishop Patrick’s Discourse concerning 
Prayer, 1 vol., 16mo. 

Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, 1 vol., 
12mo. 

Channing’s Memoirs of Tuckerman, 1 
vol., 12mo. 

Address to the Mercantile As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, 8vo. 

Colman’s Christian Antiquities, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

Carleton, a Tale of the Revolution, 2 
vols., 12mo. 

Carlyle’s History of the French Revolu- 
tion, new edition, 2 vols., 12mo. 

Specimens of German Romance, 
2 vols., 12mo. 

Currency and Banking, by N. Appleton, 
1 vol., 8vo. 











by Albert Galla- 





tin, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Colin Clink, by Charles Hootin, 2 vols., 
12mo. 

Cowdan’s Treatise on Civil Jurisprudence, 
2 vols., 8vo. 

Combe’s Notes of a Phrenological Tour 
in the United States, 2 vols., \2mo. 

Currency, Remarks on, by Pubhus, 1 vol., 
12mo. 

Campbell’s Life of Petrarch, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Charles O’Malley, by the author of Ad- 


ventures of Harry Lorrequer, vol. 1, | 


8vo, plates. 
Costumes of the Aborigines of America, 
vol, 1, 8vo, plates. 


Collections of the New York Historical | 


Society, vol. 1, 8vo. | 
Dunglison’s New Remedies, new ed., 8vo. 


Downing’s American Landscape Garden- | 


ing, 8vo, plates. 

De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, 
new and improved edition, with Index, 
Maps, &c., 2 vols., 8vo. 

Disce Mori, or Learn to Die, by Christo- 
pher Sutton, D. D., 1 vol., 16mo. 

D’Israeli’s Miscellanies of Literature, im- 
proved edition, 3 vols., 12mo. 

Dumas’ Progress of Democracy in France, 
1 vol., 12mo. 

Ellis, W. Family Secrets, 
Out, 1 vol. 18mo. 

Epicurean, 2 Tale, by Thomas Moore, 
Esq., new edition, 1 vol., 12mo. 
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| Early Friendship, by Mrs. Copley, 1 vol., 

| 18mo. 

| Edwards’ Anatomy and Physiology, 1 

vol., 8vo, plates. 

| Frey’s Scripture Types, 2 vols., 12mo. 

| Gaston’s Collections, new edition, with 
additions by John Hale, 8vo. 

Gibson’s Rambles in Europe, 1 vol., 12mo. 

Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of 
the Middle Ages, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Historical and Descriptive Account of Ice- 
land, Greenland, &c., being vol. 131 
Family Library. 

| Helen Fleetwood, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 
1 vol., 12mo. 

Harp of Sylvia, by J.C. Jones, 1 vol., 
12mo. 

Heroes, Hero Worship, and the Heroic in 
History, by Thomas Carlyle, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

History of a Flirt, by a Lady of Rank, 2 
vols., 12mo, 

Harvard University, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Irving’s (Washington) Literary Remains 
of Miss Margaret Davidson, 1 vol., 
12mo. 

Jane Bush and her Cow, 1 vol., 18mo. 

Literary Remains of L. E. L., edited by 
Laman Blanchard, 2 vols., 12mo. 

Lectures on the Sphere and Influence of 
Women, by Geo. H. Burnap, 1 vol., 
12mo. 

Life of Alexander Hamilton, by his Son, 
new edition, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Looking-Glass for the Mind, new edition, 
1 vol., 18mo, 

Lady of Refinement, by Mrs. Sandford, 
1 vol., 12mo. 

Life of Father Matthew, 1 vol., 12mo. 
Life and Land of Burns, by Campbell, 
Cunningham, & Carlyle, 1 vol., 12mo. 
Liebig’s (Prof.) Organic Chymistry, edit- 

ed by Prof. Webster, 1 vol., 12mo. 

Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture, J vol., 
12mo. 

Lowell’s Poems, 1 vol., 12mo. 

Madison Papers, the, Published under au- 
thority of Congress, new edition, 3 vols., 
8vo. 

Merzhant’s Daughter, 1 vol., 18mo. 

Martyrs of Science, by Sir David Brew- 
ster, 1 vol., 18mo. 

Masterman Ready, by Capt. Marryat, 1 
vol., 18mo. 

Mary Howitt’s Who shall be Greatest ? 
1 vol., 18mo. 

Strive and Thrive, 

—— — Hope On, Hope Ever, “ 

Sowing and Reaping, ‘ 

Moneyed Man, by Horace Smith, 2 
12mo. 

Macauley’s Miscellanies, vol. 3. 

Meditations on the Sacrament, by Chris- 
topher Sutton, D. D., 1 vol., 16:mo. 

MacCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, 
edited by Henry Vethake, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Ninth Bridgewater Treatise,by C.Babbage, 
1 vol., 8vo. 

Nestorians, the, or Lost Tribes, by Dr. 
Grant, | vol., 12mo. 

Old Humphrey’s Addresses, 1 vol., 12mo. 

Plain Sermons, by the Contributors to the 
Oxford Tracts for the Times, 2 vols., 
12mo. 








“ 








vols., 
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Parker’s Lectures on Universalism, 1 vol., 
12mo. 

Presidents’ Messages, from Washington 
to present time, | vol., 8vo. 

Plea {or the Intemperate, by D. M. Reese, 
1 vol., 12mo. 

Philosophical Emperor, 1 vol., 18mo. 

Paul Jones, Life of, by Mackenzie, 2 
vols., 12mo. 

Queens of England, by Agnes Strickland, 
vol. 2. 

Queen of Flowers, or Memoirs of the 
Rose, ! vol., 18mo. 

Rauchs’s Psychology, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Ranke’s History of the Popes, 2 vols., 
svo. 

Reynolds’ Voyages in the Indian and Pa- 
cific Oceans, | vol., 8vo. 

Robertson on the ‘Teeth, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Rotteck’s History of the World, 4 vols., 
Svo. ' 

Schlegel’s Lectures on the History of 
Literature, with Index, 1 vol., 12mo. 

Stephens’ Incidents of ‘Travel in Guate- 
mala and Central America, with 80 en- 
gravings, 2 vols., Svo. 

Settlers at Home, by Harriet Mariinean, 
1 vol., 18mo. 

Stewart on Diseases of Children, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Sentiment of Flowers, new edition, 1 vol., 
24mo, plates. 

Steele’s Summer Journey to the West, 1 
vel., 12mo. 

Ten Thousand a Year, vol. 5, 12mo. 

Todd on the Moral Influence of Great 
Cities, 1 vol., 18mo. 

Tragedies of the Seas, 1 vol., 12mo, 
plates. 

Turner’s Companion to Genesis, 1 vol., 
Svo. 

Tweedie’s Medical Library, vol. 4, Di- 
gestive Organs, Svo. 

- - 5, Rheu- 








matism, Gout, &c., 8vo. 

Turner’s (Sharon) History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, 2 vols., Svo. 

Texas and the Texans, by H. 8. 
2 vols., 12mo. 

Treatise on Strabismus or Squinting, by 

John M. Dix, 1 vol., 12mo. 


Walker’s Anthropological Works, new | 


edition, 3 vols., 12mo. é 
Webster’s Dictionary, new edition, 2 vols., 
8vo. 
Writings of Charles Sprague, 1 vol., 8vo 
Wilmer’s Episcopal Manual, 1 vol., 12mo. 
Young Maiden, by A. B. Muzzey, new 
edition, 1 vol., 12mo. 


ADDITIONAL NEW WORKS RE- 


CENTLY PUBLISHED IN LON-| 


DON. 


Anderson’s Ancient Models, new ed., 8vo. 

Arago’s Lectures on Astronomy, 8vo. 

Arnold’s (Rev. T.) Sermons: The Chris- 
tian Life, 8vo. 


Literary Intelligence. 


Foot, 
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Bischof on the Internal Heat of the Globe, 
8vo. 
— (The), Letters to a New Prelate, 
cp. 
Bowring’s Matins and Vespers, 3d edition, 
18mo. 
Brewer’s Military, &. Medical Reference 
Book, 12mo. 
~~ (Dr.) Hints to Mothers, 3d edition, 
cp. 
Bullar’s (Dr. J. &. H.) Winter at the 
Azores, 2 vols., 8vo. 
Bunyan’s Practical Works, vol. 2, 12mo. 
— (Rev. W.) on Redemption and 
Election, 12mo. 
Cameron’s (Mrs.) Fanny and Martin, 
18mo. 
- —_——— Englishwomen of the 
Past and Present Times, fep. 
Carleton’s Fawn of Spring Vale, &c., 3 
vols., post8vo. 
Childs on the New Operation for Curva. 
ture of Spine, Svo. 
Chitty & Forster’s Index to Common Law 
Reports, rl.8vo. 
Christian Doctrine and Practice of Friends, 
12mo. 
Christian’s Duty from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, new edition, fcp. 
Churchill’s (F.) Operative Midwifery, 8vo. 
Clark (Sir J.) on Climate, 3d edition, 
postdvo. 
Clarke’s Russia Trader’s Assistant, vol. 
2, 8vo. 
Clegg on the Manufacture and Distribu- 
tion of Coal Gas, 4to. 
Colenso’s Elements of Algebra, 2d edi- 
tion, 12mo. 
Comb’s (Rev. G.) Pastoral Remains, 
12mo. 
Cooper (Sir A.) on the Testis, 2d edition, 
rl.4to. 
Corner’s History of Germany, fep. 
Cox’s Invalid’s Visit to Naples, Svo. 
Damer’s (Hon. Mrs.) Tour in Greece, 
Turkey, &c., 2 vols., post8vo. 
Davies’ Handmaid, or Literature, Science, 
&c., fep. 
Davis’ Sketches of China, 2 vols., post 
Svo. 
Dendy’s (W.) Philosophy of Mystery, 
Svo. 
De Rudelle’s Dictionary of French Verbs, 
8vo. 


| Erden’s Lectures on Church Chatechism, 


&c., 12mo. 

Englishman’s Library, vol. 17—Art of 
Contentment, fep. 

Eutropius, with a Delectus, 12mo. 

Evans’ Evenings with the Chroniclers, 
square. 

Farr’s Medical Guide to Nice, 12mo. 

Fellows’ Discoveries in Lycia, imp.8vo. 

Fowler’s (G.) Three Years in Persia, 2 
vols., post8vo. 

Fulford on the Progress of the Reforma- 
tion in England, 12mo. 


Arundines Cami, edited by Rev. H. Drury, | Fuller’s Sacred and Profane State, new 


postsvo. 


Austin’s Fragments from German Prose | 


Writers, post8vo. 
Barrett’s Won.an, a Poem, new ed., 12mo. 
Beamish’s Discovery of America by the 
Northinen, Svo. 


Voi. IX. No. XXXVII.—G 


editicn, 8vo. 
— Good Thoughts in Bad Times, fep. 
Gardner’s Memoirs of Christian Females, 
12mo. . 
Gladstone on the State and the Church, 
4th edition, 2 vols., 8vo 
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Govett’s (R.) Exposition of Isaiah, 8vo. | 
Graham’s Siege of Londonderry, 12mo. 
Grattan’s (Hon. H.) Memoirs, by his Son, | 
vol. 3, 8vo. 

Gray’s (Bp.) Key to the Old Testament, 
10th edition, 8vo. 

——and Percy’ s Key to the Bible, 8vo. 

Haig’s Tables for calculating Profit, 
12mo. 

Hale’s Precedents: Law of Church Rates, 

to Preparation for 


rl.8vo. 
tition, 15mo. 


Hambleton’s Hel 
Death, &e., 2d edi 
Hardy’s Holy Wells of Ireland, 18mo. 
—-— Philosophy of Christianity, 12mo. 
Harding’s (Rev. J.) Sermons, 12mo. 
Harford’s Life of Bishop Burgess, 2d edi- 
tion, fep. 
Haydn’ s Dictionary of Dates, 8vo. 
Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets, 
3d edition, fep. 
Head’s Right of a Clergyman to oppose 
the Errors of his Own Church, 12mo. 
Hetherington’s Church of Scotland, Part 
i, 18mo. 

Homer’s Iliad, Book 1 to 6, Interpaged 
Translation, 12mo. 

Hopkins’ (Rev. B.) Sermons, 
tion, 12mo. 

Hopwood’s Hints on Teaching in National 
Schools, fep. 

Hough’s Narrative of the War in Affghan- | 
istan, Svo. 

Houghton’s Mercantile Tables, new edi- | 
tion, Svo. 

Houlston’s Scrap Book, 1Smo. 

Housman’s English Sonnets (now sells) 
12mo. 

Howe’s Christian Union, by Noel, 
tion, 12mo. 

Huie’s Records of Female Piety, 

Humphrey’s Clock, with Sibson’ 
trations, vol. 2. 

Hutchinson’s (C.) Sermons on 
Ministry, 12mo. 
Jackson’s What to Observe, or 
ler’s Remembrancer, postSvo, 
Jenour’s Translation of the Book of Job, 
Svo. 

Jones’ Outline of the Animal Ki 
8vo, rl.8vo, & imp.8vo. 

Journal of a Residence in -England, 
Two East Indians, post8vo. 

Jowett’s Christian Visitor ; Psalms to Mal- 





new edi- | 


2d edi- 


12mo. 
s Illus- 


Church 


Travel- 


ngdom, 


by 


Monthly Liter 


[July, 


ary Record. 
| Love Match, a Novel, by Mrs. Maberley, 
3 vols., postSvo. 


M'‘Crie’s Miscellaneous Writings, 8vo. 


M‘Ghee’s Laws of the Papacy, 12mo. 
| Macpherson’s Law relating to Infants, 


Part 1, rl.8vo. 
Manners’ (Lord J.) England’s Trust, and 
Poems, fep. 
Mariotti’s (L.) Italy, 2 vols., postS8vo. 
Marryat’s(Capt.) Masterman Ready, fep. 


| Marrying (The) Man, 3 vols., postSvo. 


Michelson’s Tales and Anecdotes for Chil- 
dren, square. 

Milton, Thomson, and Young, edition by 
Cary, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Miles? Epitome of the Naval Service, rl. 
Svo. 

nny s (J.) Poetical Works, vol. 

» fep. 

Moore: s (T.) Poetical Works, vol. 8, fep. 

Natural Philosoy ay for Beginners, 12mo. 

Newman’s Introduction to Hist ory of In- 
sects, Svo. 


New Latin Reading Book, from Cesar, 


12mo. 

Norman Lindesay, or the Orphan Mute, 
12mo. 

Parkin on Gout, its Cause, Nature, &c 
dvo. 


Percy’s Reliques of Poeiry, new edition, 
3 vols., post&vo. 

—— Key to the New Testament, new 
edition, Svo. 

Percival’s Hippopathology, vol, 2, 8vo. 

Personal Recollections, by C. Elizabeth, 
12mo. 

Petersdorff’s Law Student’s 
place Book, 2d edition, 4to. 

Petrarch’s Life, by T. Campbell, 2 vols., 
8vo. 

Philip’s Hannahs, 
on Sons, fep. 

Phillips on Drawing, &«.—Human Figvre, 


Common- 


or Maternal Influence 


Svo. 
Plain Words on Important Subjects, vol. 
1, 12mo. 
Lectures 
Reading, fep. 
Prati’s Dawnings of Genius, 18mo. 
Prideaux’s Guide to Duties of Churchwar- 
dens, 12mo. 
Quain’s (R.) Anatomy of the Arteries 
plates, folio. 
Queen’s Poisoner, by 


—_—_ on 


Genesis, for Family 


? 


Miss Costello, 


achi, fep. vols., post8vo. 
Juveni D's Satires, translated into English Ramsden’s Triumphs of Truth, 3d edi- 
Prose, 12mo. tion, 18mo. 


Keightle y’s Elementary History of Rome, 
1smo. 

Kennedy’s Rise, Progress, &c., of Texas, 
2 vols., Svo. 

Knight’s Horticultural Papers, with Life, 
rl.8vo. 

Kynaston’ s Miscellaneous Poetry, fep. 

L. E. L.’s Life and Remains, by Blan- 
chard, 2 vols., post8vo. 

Langhorne’s Plutarch, new edition, med. 
Svo. 

Leckie’s Inquiry into Bank Restrictions, 
8vo. 

(Mrs.)Stories for Children, square. 

Lights, Shadows, &c., of Whigs and To- 
ries, 8vo. 

Lindley’s Elements ef Botany, 8vo 





| Shaw’s Dresses 


Reid’s Philosophy of Death, 12mo. 
Rights of Laymen, their Privileges, &c., 
dSvo. 


Ritchie’s Wye, with Illustrations, post 
Svo. 

Rowsell (Rev. T.J.) on the Lord’s Prayer, 
fep. 


St. Paul’s 2d Corinthians, &c., Explained, 
12mo. 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Tales of a Grandfather, 
Part 1, rl-8vo. 
Rokeby, r1.Svo. 
— Bible,3 vols., (now sells) imp.Svo 
Scripture Texts for Ministers, Teachers 
&e., fep. 
l, 


and Decorations, vol 


imp.dSvo. 
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Literary 


Sidney’s Sermons:—The Word and the | 


Church, 12mo. 
Simson’s Euclid, by Rutherford, 18mo. 
Smith’ s (Rev. T. T.) Sermons, 12mo. 


Steven’s (Mrs.) Experience of the Heart, 
12mo. 
— onthe Lord’s Prayer, 12mo. 


Stromeyer’s German Grammar and Exer- | 


cises, 12mo. 


Taylor’s (J.) Lectures on Spiritual Chris- | 


tianity, post8vo. 
Thorndike’s Right of the Church, new 
edition, 12mo-° 
— onthe Government of Churches, 


fep. 
Th rush’s a Thoughts on War, 12mo. 
Thucydides, Notes, by Arnold, vol. 2, 2d 


edition, 8vo. 


Tilt’s Hand-Book—Famous Men of Brit- 

Yrimmer’s Practical Geology and Miner- 
alogy, Sva. , 

Tri e’s Summer in Western France, 2 

vols.. & 

Trustee (The) 3 vols., post§ 

Trueman’s Visit to Edinburgh, 
Walker, 12mo. 

Tackfield’s (Mrs.) 
12mo. 

Turner’s Constitution of Wesleyan Meth- 
od! sm, 12mo. 


llop 
0. 

vo. 

by A. 


Evening Reading, 


Tyas’ Illustrated Napoleon, 2 vols., imp. | 
Svo. 
Tytler’s History of Scotland, N. E. vol. 


1, postSvo. 
Unfulfilled Prophecy on Eastern Nations, 
12mo. 
Up the 
19, 


Red Sea ile in 
12mo. 

|—Galbraith’s School Edition, 18mo. 
aol Chronology of British History, 
edition, Part 1, 8vo. : 
Waverley Novels, vol. 
icp. or Svo. 


and Down the N 


1 
Is 





2—Guy Manner- 


ng 


West on Pyrosis Idiopathica or Water- 
Brash, Svo. 

Vhewell’s Mechanics of Engineering, 
SVO. 

Williams on the Combustion of Coal, 
SVO. 


Willmott’s (Robert A.) Poems, fep. 

Winks’ Sacred Speaker, sheep, 18mo. 

W oodhouse’s (Re 
tian, 12mo. 

the Arausements of the | 


Woodward on 
World, 12mo. 

Vrritten Caricatures, by Capt. Pepper, 
18mo. 

Your Life, by the Author of “ My Life,” 
12mo. 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
ENGLAND. 


The ‘ Pic Nic Papers,” under the edito- 
rial auspices of Charles Dic ckens, Esq. 
(Boz), the attractions of which will be 
enhanced by the pencil of Geo. Cruik- 
shank (Phiz), &c., are on the eve of 
making their appearance. Also, 

Selections from the Physiological & Hor. | 
ticultural Papers of the Royal and Hor- 
ticultural Societies. 


v.G.) Careless Chris- | 
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The Chinese as they Are, by G. T. Lay, 

| Esq. 

Fallacies of the Faculty, by Dr. Dick- 
son. 


Compton Awe ot Hands not Hearts, by 
Lord W. Lennox. 

The Themested its Tributaries, by Chas. 
Mackey. 

Exc pr in Normandy, by Frederick 
Shohel. 

Notes of an Overland Journey to France, 
Egypt, and Bombay, by the late Emma 

Robe rts. 

Marriage Mart, or Society in India, by an 
Indian Officer. 

The Chatham Correspondence, 
8vo. 

Milman’s History of Christianity. 

Sir Sydney Smith’s Works, 6 vols. 

A Summer and Winter in the Pyrenees. 

Music and Manners in France, by H. D. 
Chorley. 

The Orphans of Dunask: 
of “‘ Hyacinth O’ Gara’ ? 

The Death of Woden Steede 
Kennedy. 

History of 


6 vols., 


r, by the Author 


; by M.S. 


Ludlyn and its Neighborhood, 


by T. Wrig rht, G. K. 8. 
French Stage and French People, by T. 
Hook, Esq. 


Joan of Arc, or the Maid of Orleans, by 
T. Searle. 

Croly’s Personal History of George IV. 

The Engagement, a Novel. 

The Wood-Spirit. 

| France since 1830, by Thos. Raikes, Esq. 

Last Days of Mary Stuart, a Novel. 

Thornton’s History of the British Empire 
in India, Part 1. 

Lintol’s Structure, Economy, and Pathol- 
ogy of the Human Teet th, 40 plates. 

My Cousin Nicholas, by T. Ingoldsby. 


Memoirs of the Colman Famify, by R. P. 
Peake. 

The Fortress, a Historical Tale. 

Piet ori al History of France, by G. M. Bus- 


sey, Part 1. 

Comic Tales and Sketche s, edited by M. 
A. Tilmarsh. 

Golden Rules, 
stan. 

The Annals of Humble Life. 

| The Principal Baths of Germany, by Dr. 
L ee, 

The Mineral Springs of England, by do. 


in Verse, by Mrs. Wolfer- 


Wilkinson’s Religion, Agriculture, &e., 
of Ancient Egypt, 2 vols., plates. 

Account of the Gypsies of Spain. 

The Lover and Husband, by Mrs. C, 
Gore. 


Lady C. Bury’s Family Records, 3 vols. 
Tippoo Sultaun, a Romance, by Capt.Tay- 
lor. 
Belgium, by J.E. Tennaut, Esq. 
ra or Low on Domestic Animals. 
Capt. Marryat’s Joseph Rushbrook, or 


the Poacher. 

Ancient and Modern York, by 

Pearce. 

| Dr. Traill’s New Translation of Josephus, 
with Illustrations, Part 1, 

Britton’s History and Description of Tod- 


| dington, &c., 


Robert 


‘30 plates. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Tue political and financial affairs of the Union have, for the last few years, 
been rapidly assimilating, and different systems of finance have become identified 
with opposing parties. During the past year an immense change has been 
wrought in the politics of the Federal Government, by a combination of events, 
in the commercial world, that conspired to give effect to the clamors of the oppo- 
sition against the finaneial policy of the late administration. That policy un- 
doubtedly originated in a correct understanding of the dangerous operations and 
fictitious condition of our eredit system. The system had, under a powerful 
bank, become so deeply rooted and interwoven with the general business of the 
country, that many years elapsed before it ceased to affect its actual and regular 
trade. The inflated eurrency that grew with, and depended upon, the political 
speculations of the late national bank, could not, by any possibility, contract and 
settle down to a healthy state, without causing an immense degree of pressure 
upon all classes of societ Nearly every member of the community had con- 
tracted debts in a cheap currency, which they were called upon to pay in a dear 
currency ; and where the practice had grown up, almost universally, of doing a 
business much larger in amount than the real capital of the individual would 
warrant, that capital was necessarily swallowed up in the difference between the 
two currencies. Although the explosion took place in 1837, this state of things 
was not felt in its full force until 1840, having been postponed by the borrowing 
of the States, and the struggles of the U.S. Bank. In the year 1840, prices 
of produce and merchandise had fallen very low, the natural consequence of 
which was a great increase in exports, which reached $10,000,000 higher than 
ever before. The amount of indebtedness abrvad being, however, large, and the 
ability to borrow having ceased, the sums due abroad were necessarily to be de- 
ducted from the amount of exports. The result was, an excess of exports over 
imports amounting to $26,000,000. This was a natural and healthy process, and 
its continuance would soon have discharged every debi, and left a balance in 
favor of this eountry, which would have become apparent in a renewed and le- 
gitimate excess of imports over exports. This excess would not represent > 
proceeds of loans, but the actual profit on the exports of the produce of the count: y. 
it was at this crisis in our commercial affairs, when prices of agricultural pro- 
duce were very low, and the process of payment was going on between the 
indebted portions of the South and West to New York, and between New York 
and Europe — which payments absorbed the proceeds of produce, and prevented 
the renewed purchase of imported and manufactured goods —that the Presiden- 
tial election took place. The great drain of means to pay debts contracted in 
former years, was severely felt by the country at large, and in connexion with 
the stagnation of the importing and manufacturing business, conspired to produce 
in the minds of the people that desire for ‘‘ a change,’’ which, increased by the 
wholesale promises of the opposition, gave ascendency to the present party in 
power. 

At the tizae this change was effeeted, the commercial balance between this 
eountry and Europe was, as indicated by the exchanges, in favor of the United 
States. About that period also commenced the commercial year, and with it a 
change in the course of business. The products of the South, constituting the 
majority of our exports, moved forward with greater freedom to their appropriate 
markets, being no longer interfered with by monopolizing banking institutions. 
The bills drawn against them came more directly to market, and up to the close of 
1840 exchange continued under par. During the lest quarter of that year, under 
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the prospect of a general resumption by the Southern banks, the orders for 
goods sent to Europe had been large ; which, falling due in the first tiiree months 
of 1841, caused a steady improvement in the rates of bills. ‘The following is a 
table of rates of sterling bills in New York for each packet since the close of 
March :— 

Rates of sterling bills in New York by each packet, from the close of March to the 19th June, 1841. 





March 31........63 to7 pt. or $4,74 to $4,71 ge ape 8 to 8} or $4,80 to $4,81 
April 9....00+: 7+? Te Ss > @ap* 27 S Sitcccccsme oe * Oe“ Osh 
Oe Eh, Zee a6“ * 477 4,78| June 8.......... gi sh« 481% 4.89 
i) \iainicea! m“s “ 478 4,80 1 Riis sonst BA“ RE 4.81 4.32 
ae Fs geese 268 « 4,78 « 4'80 | al: nelle SARI ge 4193 


The last few steamers have brought a few hundred thousand dollars in gold, 
which is the effect of the low quotations of bills in March. These rates have 
been pretty steady, and have gradually improved under the legitimate demand 
of importers, and the diminution of the supply, which being furnished by the 
crops alone, may be expected to fall short towards the close of the commercial 
year, when a small demand for specie for shipment would spring up to supply 
the balance previous to the appearance of bills drawn against the new crop. 
This our banks can well spare without inconvenience. If the same process was 
gone through with each year, without the intervention of fictitious bills drawn 
against loans or false credits, this demand for specie at the close of the year 
would be “ the great regulator,” and the extent of the demand would be the 
sure test of prudent management on the part of the banks. 

The foreign trade, exchanges, and New York institutions, are now in a per- 
fectly healthy condition. Money is plentiful, and can easily be obtained at the 
legal rate — and for choice paper, something below that rate. The produce of the 
interior is coming forward from various sections in great abundance, and the 
elements of real prosperity were never so abundant as now. In the agricultural 
sections of the Union, the teeming earth has rewarded the industry of the farmer 
with most prolific crops; in the manufacturing districts, the low prices of pro- 
visions and raw materials afford the operatives an opportunity heretofore unsur- 
passed of employing their industry profitably ; in the cities, the shipping and 
commercial interests find in the large supply of cheap produce and the abun- 
dance of goods, the material for profitable voyages, although the ships are lying 
idle. The capitalists and sound banks have large sums of money accumulated 
on their hands, which they find great difficulty in “ placing” to advantage, 
which, if properly applied, would put in motion those vast elements of trade that 
are now lying inert; and yet, though the days are past in which it was said that 
the alleged hostility of the Government to banks and the credit system was par- 
alyzing to “confidence,” there is no disposition to move. The cause of this 
strange inactivity may be traced directly to the great uncertainty in which the 
movements of the party in power have involved measures and principles that 
vitally affect the commercia! and monetary affairs of the country. No capitalist 
will invest his money, nor any merchant embark in any important enterprises, as 
long as the success and profit of these enterprises and investments depend upon 
Government measures that are matter of debate. The late administration had, 
after a hard struggle, settled, on what was meant to be a permanent and solid 
basis, the great and vital questions of the currency and the tariff. The change 
had been gone through, and the business of the country had accommodated itself 
to the new order of things, and had reached a sound and healthy state. Nothing 
remained but to clear away the rubbish of the insolvent banks and the moon- 
shine assets of the ruined speculators, by a general bankrupt law, including cor- 
porations, and a season of prosperity was opening on a firm basis, not dependent 
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upon the credit of a paper bank for its stability. At this stage of our affairs, 
the new administration are commencing to retrace the steps taken during the 
past twelve years, to root up and destroy all that has been done, and which has 
cost so much; to turn the now settled course of trade into new channels, and to 
derange the currents of the exchanges by the introduction of new bank capital 


*? The proposed measures are, to create a new 


and new “regulating powers. 
bank, to create a national debt, and to restore the credit of the States by giving 
them the public lands. The joint effect of these measures, if carried out, will 
be to throw between eighty and ninety millions of stock upon the market, most 
of which, under the guarantee of the Federal Government, will be taken abroad, 
if anywhere. The effect of this upon commerce, if we may form an opinion 
from the events of the past ten years, will inevitably be a sudden inflation, and 
ultimate explosion. The amount of stock that will be thrown upon the market 
during the present year, if the propositions of the Secretary of the Treasury are 
complied with, may be briefly summed up. The Secretary has already proposed 
the creation of the following stocks, and also the distribution of the public 
lands, with a view to revive the credit of the States. Many of the latter are 
looking anxiously for the distribution, not so much for the money they will re- 
ceive from the lands directly, as for the increased amount it will enable them to 
borrow abroad, by raising their now fallen or drooping credit. The measure, it 
is also imagined, will invigorate the market abroad for the stocks of those States 
whose credit has hitherto been untarnished. The amount to be created may be 
summed up as follows :— 





Proposed by the Secretary, to fund outstanding Treasury notes, $8,000,000 
« os “ to supply estimated deficiency inrevenue, 6,000,000 

“ oe a to keep on hand as a permanent deposite, 4,000.000 

i” are “ to subscribe to national bank, ‘ - 6,000,000 

« 6: & and on behalf of the States, . ‘ 9,000,000 
Total proposed by the Secretary, ‘ i . $33,000.000 
Additional bank stock to be put upon the market, . 15,000,000 
Created by States last winter, now coming to market, ° 9,000,000 
Amount that would be created if the market is restored, say 25,000,000 
Total amount now in prospect, . ‘ . ‘ ‘ $82,000,000 


This mass of stock is now actually proposed, with great prospect of being 
created, and probably increased in amount. There are also large amounts of 
stock now held by banks, that would, if an opening were offered, be sent abroad. 
The proposed stock is, of course, designed for the foreign market. If that re- 
vives, so that stocks would command something more than par, at least $100,000,- 
000 would go forward. As itis, probably half that amount will be sent forward, 
and form a fund against which to draw through the medium of the banks. This, 
it is obvious, will throw the exchanges again into entire confusion. Commercial 
men can no longer look to them as a guide, because, no longer indicating the 
actual commercial balance, they are only influenced by the amount borrowed. 

This effect upon exchanges is equally the same upon the inland as upon the 
foreign exchange. If three millions are sold abroad on account of Ohio or 
other remote sections, that sum furnishes a credit against which to draw on New 
York, as well as for New York to draw on Europe. It is not a commercial 
credit, it is a fictitious credit; and the history of the past shows its effect. By 
the operation of the U. S. Bank on this side, and the joint stock banks in 
England, from 1830 to 1835, the import of goods into this country became very 
great, accompanied by a constant influx of specie, exchange continuing at a low 
rate. All the usual signs by which commercial men and sound banks are guided, 
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indicated, that, notwithstanding the large imports, the commercial balance was in 
favor of this country, and every branch of trade was apparently in a state of 
great prosperity. The Bank of England, feeling a growing pressure, intimated 
to the house of Wiggin & Co. the necessity of restricting their American credits. 
This was in July, 1836; in March following, the crash took place, when it ap- 
peared that the amount of open credits running upon the three W.’s in London 
on American account, was near $60,000,000, and the U. S. Bank liabilities 
and those of other institutions and individuals, swelled the amount to near 
$100,000,000 of demands against this country. A suspension of course fol- 
lowed; and Mr. Biddle, then in his zenith, said that at least two crops would be 
necessary to discharge the debts before specie payments could be resumed. The 
mass of credits that accumulated abroad emanated entirely from the fictitious 
movements of the U. S. Bank. Had that institution not interfered with the 
course of business, the gradual drain of coin, when the imports were too much 
in excess, would have induced caution on the part of the banks, which would 
have checked the imports, by reducing the currency. In the spring of 1838, 
the New York banks resumed specie payments. This induced the necessity for 
the U. 8. Bank and those of the South to follow, dut the cause of the suspension 
still existed; the debts due the North fromthe South and West were still unpaid. 
To return to specie payments, therefore, it was necessary to find some new agent 
of credit on the other side. The internal improvement fever which then pre- 
vailed among the States, furnished the means, and State stocks, to an immense 
amount, were negotiated abroad, through the agency of the U.S. Bank and 
other institutions. The foreign credits thus fictitiously supplied, again blinded 
the exchanges, and the excess of imports in 1839 reached $42,000,000. The 
revulsion in Europe, caused by a short crop, acting upon the paper system, 
spoiled the market for stocks, and again a suspension took place. During the 
past year, owing tothe great excess of exports, the state of exchanges, as we 
have shown above, has been restored between New York and Europe; between 
New York and the South and West, the actual balances of trade are also nearly 
equal, es is indicated by the fact that exchange on New York is, at most points, 
nearly at par for specie, although the irredeemable local currencies are greatly 
depreciated. The operation of a large national bank is similar to that of ficti- 
tious foreign credits. By operating on all sections at once, it raises prices and 
encourages imports from abroad, and may keep exchanges steady for a time, by 
creating false credits in one quarter to pay the debts of another. A repetition 
of the operation accelerates the inflation, until the exhaustion of the foreign 
credits causes a drain for coin that destroys the whole system. The idea that 
commercial exchanges, between any countries or parts of the same country, can 
be regulated by any person or institution, is a fallacy. On this subject, the 
evidence of N. M. Rothschild, Esq. was taken before the Parliamentary Bank 
Committee of 1832, as follows :— 

“ Question, 4798. Have you observed that the exchanges are materially al- 
tered by the operations of the Bank of England? 4nswer. The Bank can 
never guide exchanges for a long time. It may do so for a short time, for a 
couple of months, but it is out of any one’s power to do sofor a long time. This 
country in general is the bank for the whole world. I mean that all transac- 
tions in India, China, Germany, Russia, and the whole world, are guided here, and 
settled through this country, so that it is not possible for any power to guide ex- 
changes for so long as two or three months. 

*@Q. 1812. Your opinion is, that the Bank of England, in attempting to regu- 
late exchanges, has not the power of doing so? 4. The Bank of England has 
power, if they do not care to sacrifice money. If the Bank of England wishes 
to make money very scarce for a time, they have the power of doing so; but the 
exchanges cannot be guided by any body, unless circumstances favor it. In the 
regular way, it is not possible that any body can guide exchanges.” 


a 
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This was the evidence of one of the largest exchange dealers in the world. 
What was true of London in regard to its being the great settling point for the 
business of the world, is true of New York in relation to the business of the 
Union. A great portion of the imports are made directly at this port, and the 
settlement of all foreign indebtedness is made, directly or indirectly, through 
New York; consequently exchanges are always in favor of New York, and to a 
greater or less extent, according to the amount of that indebtedness. A national 
bank, located at New York, with branches at different points, may, for a short 
time, influence exchanges, by drawing liberally at the indebted point on New 
York, but the effect of such operation is always to prevent the natural correc- 
tion — a depletion of the currency. The indebtedness is increased in the end, 
and in addition to a great amount of individual and commercial evil, will involve 
the bank in a suspension as soon as it swells above its available means. 

The only real “ regulator of exchanges” is the constitutional currency, specie, 
and it can do so only by constant activity. Wherever a debt exists, exchange 
on that point is high; the presence of specie cancels the debt, and exchange 
falls. No description of bank issues can do this for a long time; it does so tem- 
porarily, by promising the specie. The ultimate balance, however, still exists, 
and will continue to do so until the great regulator makes its appearance. 
Whatever tends most to promote the activity of specie and keep it in motion, 
tends to facilitate its powers of regulation. The banking system is the reverse 
of this. It seeks to retain specie in its vaults, and drives it from circulation by 
the substitution of its own paper. It endeavors to make confidence that a debt 
will be paid, answer the purpose of actual payment. It retards the settlement 
of a balance, in the hope that it will be covered by a counter contract, and that 
no actual payment will be necessary. The general tendency is, therefore, to 
accumulate indebtedness, which finally reaches an amount beyond the power 
of settlement; and an explosion, and clamors for a bankrupt law to release the 
debtors, are the result. On the contrary, with a specie currency, and the metals 
constantly in active circulation, they always flow to the point of indebtedness, 
which vanishes in their presence. If the produce of the South has all gune for- 
ward, and they have purchased $2,000,000 in excess that amount of specie 
settles the balance, and exchange remains equal. Nothing tends so directly to 
call forth the metals from their repose in the vaults of the institutions, and to 
cause them to circulate freely, as the operation of the present financial policy 
of the Government, if left undisturbed by the new set of retrogressive “ experi- 
menters” who have got into power. Under the requirement of the Independent 
Treasury Law, one-half of all dues to the Government is to be paid in specie 
on and after the Ist of the present month. After the Ist of July, 1843, the 
whole would be required in specie. The constant, steady, though moderate, 
drain thus created upon the banks for specie, would be the most effectual check 
upon over-issues that could be contrived. The demand would not be periodical, 
nor variable in amount, but constant, and in exact proportion to the imports of the 
country. The specie, going into the vaults of the Government Treasury, and 
thence almost simultaneously paid, in various quarters, and for different pur- 
poses, would return by a circuitous route to the banks, and always in the regu- 
lation of exchange, by the settlement of balances. Although it is yet untried 
in its full extent, its operation thus far has influenced commerce favorably, and 
agreeably disappointed many who were opposed to it, and who are now propor- 
tionately adverse to new changes; and one of the most serious calamities which 
the ignorance or unprincipled recklessness of politicians could now bring on the 
country, would be the repeal of that law, now recognised to be most wise and 
excellent by many who, at its first proposition, the most vehemently opposed it. 


